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ABSTRACT 

This report examines efforts by 12 formerly 
segregated states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia) to desegregate their higher education systems 
and increase educational opportunities for black and other minority 
students. It found that none of the states that had formerly operated 
a dual system of higher education demonstrated an acceptable .level of 
success in desegregation, and that substantial remnants of 
segregation continue to shape higher education in these states. It 
recommends that these states: (1) address the systemic nature of the 
problem; (2) develop institutional plans; (3) make access an 
institutional mission; (4) make success an institutional 
responsibility; (5) make community colleges full partners in higher 
education; (6) measure success and failure; (7) support historically 
black institutions; (8) restructure rather than close or merge 
institutions; (9) promote public and private leadership; and (10) 
invest adequate funds in reform. Five appendixes provide selected 
data from the 12 states, a model desegregation order, a list of panel 
meetings and hearings, a list of presenters, and a list of 
commissioned papers. (MDM) 
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Preface 



In j'-ne 1992, the United States Supreme Court, in 
United States v. Fordice, ruled that states must eliminate 
the remnants of officially imposed segregation from 
their colleges and universities. The decision brought 
new focus to unresolved issues of racial inequity in high- 
er education that are connected to the legacy of segrega- 
tion. 

The Southern Education Foundation (SEP), an 
Atlanta-based public charity concerned about equity 
throughout public education, had for more than 25 
years been deeply engaged with many of the issues 
addressed by the Court in its opinion. SEP was con- 
vinced that Fordice provided a significant chance to 
address comprehensively issues of race and education in 
a way that would, at last, provide real opportunity for 
minorit)' students. After analyzing the Fordice decision, 
conferring with experts, and holding two small consul- 
tations, SEP established the Panel on Educational 
Opportunity and Postsecondary Desegregation. 

The 26-member Panel was constituted to reflect 
diverse perspectives about many of the issues that con- 
front states and the lower courts as they attempt to inter- 
pret and comply with Fordice. The Panel consists of edu- 
cators, including presidents of historically black and tra- 
ditionally white institutions, leaders of educational asso- 
ciations, school superintendents, elected officials, 
activists, lawyers, and business persons. All have had 
extensive experience with higher education and each has 
a demonstrated commitment to minority opportunit}' 
and success. 

The Foundation asked the Panel to approach the 
legal mandate to desegregate postsecondary institutions 
as a gateway to the larger and more compelling issue of 
assuring expanded opportunities for minorities in a 
reformed system of public higher education. Fordice, in 
holding that states must de.segregate in accordance with 
"sound educational practices," signalled that the needs of 
students and the opinions of experts about how these 
needs can be met would be significant considerations in 
any efforts to build new, nonracial higher education sys- 
tems. The Panel was invited to consider what sound 
educational practices might best promote minority 
access to and success in higher education and how the 



implementation of these practices would result in a 
higher education system where students' choice of insti- 
tutions and the opportunity to succeed in them is not 
limited by race. 

This report, like the decision in Fordice, responds to 
the legacy of <:/fy«w segregation in the South. While we 
are concerned primarily with developing and imple- 
menting effective remedies for the discrimination suf- 
fered by blacks in 19 states, we also draw on and discuss 
the situation of Hispanics in those states. Educational 
opportunities for Hispanics were limited by both legally 
mandated and de facto segregation. This resulted not 
only in the development of Hispanic-serving institu- 
tions, but also in Hispanic experiences with access and 
success in higher education that are analogous to those 
of blacks. Thus, when the report uses the term "minori- 
ty," it refers to blacks and Hispanics. 

In the course of an 18-month investigation. Panel 
members met 10 times and held four hearings to listen 
to students, faculty members, and administrators from 
higher education institutions ranging from community 
colleges to flagship universities. They met separately 
with leaders in higher education, including presidents of 
hi.storically black institutions. They listened to represen- 
tatives from the federal government, state agencies, state 
systems of higher education, and the public schools. 
They explored the constitutional and legal ramifications 
of Fordice with civil rights attorneys from government 
and elsewhere. Testimony from these meetings and hear- 
ings appears throughout the report. 

The Foundation also convened a 12-person 
Technical Task Force of lawyers and academic leaders to 
work with the Panel. The task force met regularly, col- 
lected and analyzed enormous amounts of data, devel- 
oped position papers on key issues, and made presenta- 
tions to the Panel. The combination of meetings, hear- 
ings, and data analysis comprised an intense examina- 
tion of desegregation and higher education. 

Fordice is the law of the land. Its implications 
extend far beyond Mississippi, potentially affecting every 
one of the 19 states with a history of dual systems. 
Fordice raises issues for federal and state governments 
and for businesses and nonprofit organizations. 
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FordicY offers a new approach to fashioning desegre- 
gation strategies that will affect the entire nation and 
gives the South the chance to take the lead in develop- 
ing effective solutions to enduring problems. 

The conclusions and recommendations set forth in 
this report are the outcomes of nionths of discussion and 
debate by a diverse and dedicated group. The issues that 
we treat are complex and nuanced. hidividual Panel 
members may differ on issues about which they have 
particularly strong views, but the deci.sions of the Panel 
are reflected in the report's analysis, themes, and recom- 
mendations. Over 40 years after the Supreme Court out- 
lawed "separate but equal" schools, southern states have 



not fully desegregated their public colleges and universi- 
ties. Times have changed, but the legal and moral imper- 
atives to desegregate public higher education and to pro- 
vide opportunity for all students abide. 

On behalf of the Panel, we want to express our 
appreciation to the Ford Foundation for its generous 
support of this work. We also want to acknowledge the 
work of our staff, consultants, and task force under the 
outstanding leadership of Robert A. Kronley — they 
brought vision, commitment, and energy to developing 
creative and comprehensive approaches to higher educa- 
tion desegregation. 

— May 17, 1995 




Elridge W. McMillan Lisle C. Carter, Jr. 

Panel Co-Chair Panel Vice-Chair 
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Executive Summary 



Forty-one years after the United States Supreme Courts 
historic decision in Broivn v. Board of Education, not one 
of the 12 formerly segregated states examined by the 
Southern Education Foundation's Panel on Educational 
Opportunity and Postsecondary Desegregation can 
demonstrate an acceptable level of success in desegregat- 
ing its higher education system. Substantial remnants of 
segregation continue to sh;ine higher education in these 
states, and consequently opjiurtunit)' for minority stu- 
dents is limited, fragmented-, and uneven. For them, the 
promise of equal opportunity far a high-quality educa- 
tion has not been kept. As a result: 



■ In the 12 states, blacks account for an average of 25 
percent of the college-age population, yet they rep- 
resent only 16 percent of full-time freshmen and 10 
percent of bachelors degree recipients. 

■ The percentage of white adults who hold bachelors 
degrees in all 12 states is approximately twice as high 
as the proportion of black adults who are college 
graduates. 

Minorities are also denied full participation as 
faculty in institutions of higher education: 



Minority college students have limited access to pre- 
dominantly white four-year institutions; in all but 
two of the states that were analyzed, more than three 
of every five black first-time freshmen attended 
either historically black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs) or comm.unity colleges; in eight of these 
states, fewer than 10 percent of black first-time 
freshmen were enrolled in the states flagship institu- 
tion; only three of all public HBCUs report that 10 
percent or more of their first-year class is white. 

In Florida and Texas, two states with significant 
Hispanic populations, Hispanic students are severe- 
ly underrepresented in four-year institutions. In 
Florida, 15 percent of the states 17- to 21 -year-old 
population is Hispanic, but only 11 percent of the 
first-year, full-time students in the four-year institu- 
tions are. In Texas the figures are 32 percent and 19 
percent, respectively. 

Blacks and Hispanics are underrepresented among 
bachelors degree recipients in every state and in 
every field of study, with the following exceptions: 
In Louisiana, the proportion of bachelor's degrees 
av/arded to blacks in engineering and physical sci- 
ences exceeds their share of the state's population, 
and in Florida the percentage of bachelor's degrees 
conferred to Hispanics in foreign languages surpasses 
iheir representation among the state's population. 



■ The shortage of minority faculty — black and 
Hispanic — is acute in every institution and in even,' 
state. Across the board, the higher the faculty rank, 
the lower the representation of black and Hispanic 
faculty. 

■ In the states that we studied, on average blacks cam 
fewer than 4 percent of total doctorates awarded, 
although they account for 20 percent of the popula- 
tion. 



Increasingly, minority students tell of feeling unwel- 
come at majorit)' institutions and that the environments 
at these institutions negatively affect what and how they 
learn. 

■ Recent poll results report that only one-quarter of 
academic administrators believe that their campuses 
provide a "very good" or "excellent" climate for 
black students; even fewer believe that their campus 
climates are supportive of Hispanic students. 

■ Another national survey revealed that almost one- 
third (32 percent) of black students had experienced 
racial harassment; 51 percent had heard faculty 
make inappropriate remarks regarding minority 
students. 
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To change this situation — and to make real the 
promise of equal opportunity — race must finally be dis- 
entangled from education. Desegregation remains a 
powerful way to- effect this transformation. The 
Southern Education Foundations Panel on Educational 
Opportunity and Postsecondary Desegregation has con- 
cluded that the United States Supreme Court's decision 
in U.S. V. Fordice presents a compelling opportunity to 
eliminate race as an impediment to student access and 
achievement in higher education. Fordice, the first full 
application of the principles set forth in Brown v. Board 
of Education to higher education, emphasizes "sound 
educational practices" — ones that are rooted in the 
interests of students — as the means by which to effect 
desegregation. Fordice presents an approach to trans- 
forming education so that it focuses on opportunity and 
no longer disadvantages individuals and institutions on 
the basis of race. It also provides a chance for the South 
to lead the way in designing effective and lasting solu- 
tions CO issues of minority access and success in higher 
education. 

Recommendations 

The Panels ultimate goal is higher education that is stu- 
dent-centered, where choice of institutions is unfettered, 
and success is realizable for everyone, regardless of race. 
Each institution has a defined and separate mission, but 
each is linked to the others and to elementary and high 
schools. The institutions and people in this system are 
all accountable for their performance and rewarded for 
results. To attain this goal, the Panel makes 10 reccom- 
mendations. These were shaped by core beliefs that 
the Panel came 'to share during its investigation. The 
Panel believes that: 

■ Higher education is central to opportunity. While a 
college degree is increasingly essential to success, 
race remains a barrier to full participation in higher 
education for too many minority students. 

■ Effective higher education desegregation requires 
comprehensive reform. All sectors must collaborate — 
including elementary and secondary education and 
community colleges — to develop and implement 
strategies that will lead to better results for students. 

■ The Supreme Courts decision in U.S. u Fordice pro- 
vides a framework for fijndamental reform in high- 



er education because it enables us to approach 
desegregation by focusing on the needs of students. 
A comprehensive, student-centered approach to 
desegregation emphasizes results and requires 
accountability. 

Bi Achieving a fully desegregated system — one that 
promotes choice and offers opportunity — requires 
the vision, commitment, and will of government, 
courts, educators, and private citizens, including 
students and their families. Opportunity cannot be 
defined and driven by the law alone. 

The Panel's recommendations are related parts ot a 
coherent whole. Each is connected to the others and, to 
work effectively, each must be implemented in conjunc- 
tion with the others. To desegregate higher education 
and promote opportunity, we must: 

1. Address the systemic nature of the problem: 
Create comprehensive state plans 

■ Every state which formerly operated a dual system 
of higher education should develop a long-term 
plan co/.taining comprehensive and coordinated 
remedies that effectively treat public schools and 
higher education as one system. 

■ As the first step in this effort, governors should con- 
vene every state agency and instrumentality respon- 
sible for the development, funding, and implemen- 
tation of public policies in education and related 
areas to determine how best to eliminate the vestiges 
of segregation and advance educational opportunity. 

2. Make campuses responsible: Develop institu- 
tional plans 

■ Each public institution of higher education should 
be required to develop its own plan outlining how it 
proposes to promote minority access and success. 

3. Provide a fair start: Make access an institutional 
mission 

■ All colleges and universities in the state system 
should adopt policies and practices that will expand 
access to high-quality education for more minority 
students and promote opportunity. 
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4. Level the playing fielu: Make success a core 
institutional responsibility 

■ States and institutions should declare their commit- 
ment to success for all students and then work 
relentlessly to ensure it. 



9. Share responsibility for effective desegregation; 
Promote leadership from both the public and 
private sectors 

■ Desegregation and the provision of opporcuniry are 
not exclusively the province of educators — they 
require collaborative leadership from all sectors. 



5. Strengthen the system: Make community colleges 
fioll partners in higher education 

■ State and institutional plans should promote easy 
transfer between two- and four-year institutions. 

6. Be clear about accomplishments: Measure success 
and failure 

■ States sho"ld develop accountability measures keyed 
to the missions of individual institutions as well as 
to indicators of progress toward institutional and 
statewide desegregation goals. 

■ All elements of higher education governance — 
from state boards to faculty and administrations at 
individual institutions — must be accountable for 
promoting real progress in desegregation. 

7. Advance access and enhance success: Support 
historically black institutions 

■ States should take advantage of the capacity of his- 
torically black institutions to advance access and 
equity. 

■ States should enhance these institutions to promote 
desegregation. 

8. Build on strength: Restructure systems rather 
than close or merge institutions 

■ In creating nonracial systems, states should 
transform institutions through new mission state- 
ments, creative program assignments, and enhanced 
institutional cooperation, avoiding the closure 
of HBC^Us, and merging or consolidating institu- 
tions only as a last resort. 



10. Make promises real: Invest in reform 

■ States and the federal government must make good 

on their commitments to students and families by n 
financing the promises they have made. 

Implementing these recommendations is the first 
step toward redeeming the American promise of equal 
educational opportunity. 

Miles to Go 

Despite the progress resulting from the civil rights revo- 
lution of the last generation, large remnants of Americas 
fixation with race continue to disadvantage too many 
Americans. These remnants are powerfully present with- 
in the nations colleges and universities — nowhere more 
so than in the southern states that at one time operated 
dual systems of higher education — one for whites, the 
other for blacks. 

Yet much has changed in the region. The duty to 
desegregate elementary and secondary education has, in 
many ways, begun to liberate the South from its past. In 
the 1980s, the region took the lead in promoting public 
school reform. A similar opportunity now presents itself 
with regard to higher education. The Souths unique 
history gives it a special chance to find effective and last- 
ing solutions for problems that affect the entire nation. 

The future of the nation and the future of minority 
children and youth are one. And it is in our nations 
schools, colleges, and universities that this future can be 
determined. It will be shaped by our success in devel- 
oping and utilizing the talents of an increasingly diver.se 
population. Our educational institutions must prepare 
students to live and work in a new environment and, in 
so doing, strengthen both the fabric of our socien,- and 
our connections to each o.her. 

Desegregation enables the nation to embrace one of 
its defining values — equality of opportunity. 
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Democracy is scrcnguicncd when students of different 
races are educated together in institutions that are dedi- 
cated to the development of the full social and intellec- 
tual capacities of each of them. 

A new chance to desegregate higher education is 
provided by the Supreme Courts 1992 decision in U.S. 
t'. Fordice. If we seize the initiative we can transform 
higher education so that it focuses on opportunity for 
students and no longer disadvantages individuals and 
institutions because of race. 

The transforming challenge facing the United States 
today is to keep the promi.sc it has made to all of its cit- 
izens and to put behind it the shame, anger, and pain of 
the nations racial history. The nation has promises to 
keep. Although miles stretch out ahead before rest is 
earned, the passage has been paid and the nations peo- 
ple must, together, go forward and redeem the American 
promise of opportunity for all. 

The Legal Context 

In the century after the Civil War, 19 states established 
segregated colleges and universities, primarily to keep 
blacks out of white institutions and to limit their entry 
to all but the most menial occuparions. States found 
numerous ways to keep their institutions segregated and 
to keep graduate and professional education beyond the 
reach of blacks. 

For blacks in the South, segregation was strictly 
enforced and there was never a pretense of equality. 
Despite state-imposed restrictions, historically black col- 
leges evolved into full-fledged college-level institutions 
— many offering graduate-level degrees. These institu- 
tions took primary responsibility for educating black 
students in the South and had remarkable success in 
doing so. 

Yet, even their best efforts have not been able to 
compensate ful'y for the harm inflicted on black stu- 
dents by official policies. The vestiges of these policies 
remain, and black students continue to suffer from more 
limited access to and lower rates of success in higher edu- 
cation than do their white peers. 

From 1954 to 1992, the Supreme Court heard 
numerous elementary and secondary education cases, 
but no significant higher education desegregation cases. 
States argued that if they were not using their powers to 
require segregation in higher education, they were dciing 
all that the law required. The federal government and 



many private citizens disagreed with this interpretation, 
and in 1978, with the approval of the federal courts in 
.Adams v. Richardson, the government developed criteria 
for desegregating higher education. By the mid-1980s, 
however, the federal government de-emphasized the pur- 
suit of these criteria and limited the collection of relevant 
data to monitor states' progress in implementing these 
plans. 

Many states, including Mississippi, continued to 
argue that nondiscriminatory admissions policies were 
all that was required in higher education. In 1975, a 
group of Mississippi blacks, led by Jake Ayers, sued the 
state in federal court to demand a more equitable system 
of higher education — requesting, among other things, 
enhanced funding for the states three historically black 
colleges. The Mississippi case went ro trial in 1987 and 
the district court concluded that state officials were not 
violating federal law because the states dut)' to desegre- 
gate only extended to ensuring that its policies are racial- 
ly neutral. The United States Court of Appeals affirmed 
the courts decision. 

In 1992, the Supreme Court agreed to review the 
rulings by the lower courts in Mississippi and, in U.S. v. 
Fordice, concluded that the lower courts had failed to 
apply the correct legal standard to the states public uni- 
versity system. The Supreme Court said that discrimi- 
natory policies and practices could exist even if there are 
race-neutral admissions. According to the Court, "if 
policies traceable to the de jure system are still enforced 
and have discriminatory effects, these policies too [in 
addition ro segregative admissions policies] must be 
reformed to the extent practicable and consistent with 
sound educational practices." The Court identified four 
areas in which Mississippi's policies appeared problemat- 
ic: admissions policies, program duplication, mission 
statements, and the number of institutions. 

The Court ordered the state to remove or correct 
these vestiges and to consider, among other things, clos- 
ing or merging some of the eight extant institutions. 
Fordice thus raised the possibility that historically black 
colleges and universities — the very institutions that 
have provided opportunities for blacks — might be sac- 
rificed in the name of desegregation. 

The Supreme Court decision in /■wv^/rf appeared to 
resolve several important questions. First, it recognized 
the continuing legacy of segregation in the persistence of 
racial inequity in public higher education. Second, the 
Court confirmed that its decision in Browtt applies to 
public higher education. Third, the Court rejected the 
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argument chut the adoption of racc-neutral policies was 
a sufficient remedy in states that had previously man- 
dated racial segregation in higher education. 1 he cor- 
rect standard, said the Supreme C'ourt, is whether any 
"policies traceable to the dejure" system are still in force 
and have discriminatory effects. Fourth, the Court, in 
saying that such policies should be remedied "consistent 
with sound vducational practices' indicated that the 
lower courts should defer, to some degree, to educators. 
Finally, the Supreme Court affirmed that vestiges of seg- 
regation must be eliminated systemwide in higher edu- 
cation. 

Fordlce also left several important issues to be 
resolved b\' the lower courts, including how to deter- 
mine whether a polic\' or practice is traceable to past 
segregation and what r}'pes of remedial measures are 
appropriate. Several lower court rulings since the 
Supreme Court decision in Fordice — in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi — offer some guidance on 
these issues. Some of the remedial measures — includ- 
ing enhancement of HBCUs, linkages to community 
colleges, and an avoidance of closure and merger — are 
encouraging. They do not, however, take a com[)re- 
hensive, student-centered, and accountabilini'-driven 
approach to ensuring greater access to and success in 
higher education for minority students. 

The legal history is the starting point of a journey 
that will end only when real educational opportunity is 
available to all students. The courts are a necessai')', but 
ultimately imperfect, means of resolving issues of equity 
in higher education. Our goal must be educational sys- 
tems that provide all students with equal access to high- 
quality educational institutions and equal opportunity 
to succeed once they have been admitted. A powerful 
way to reach that goal is by understanding and applying 
the sound educational practices to which Fordice gave 
special prominence. The Panel believes that ''mind edu- 
cational practices" akz those that promote the interests of 
students, and that Fordice enables state and education 
leaders to emphasize these interests. It is individual stu- 
dents who have been harmed b\' the legacy of segrega- 
tion and who must be provided with the choice and 
opportunity called for by Fordice. This means that states 
must attack the systemic underlying failures of public 
education, from pre-kindergarten through postgraduate 
education, and create, in effect, a comprehensive educa- 
tion svstem that provides all students with an education 
of high quality. 



Building a New System 

Higher education can be transformed and nonracial s\'s- 
tems created if state and academic leaders adopt three 
principles. They are: 

■ Student-centered: F-ducation must become stu- 
dent-centered; systems must be organised to 
advance the interests and respond to the needs of 
students rather than the preferences of the institu- 
tions created to meet those needs. 

■ Comprehensive: States must concentrate on s\'s- 
temwide approaches to desegregation and equal 
opportunity and promote the principle that each 
sector of education — kindergarten through grade 
12 (K-12), community colleges, four-year colleges, 
and graduate schools — is linked to the others. Fhe 
states cannot use their failure to provide an educa- 
tion of high qualit)' to all students in public schools 
as a rationale for their failure to desegregate higher 
education. They must treat all of education as one 
system in shaping remedies that will eliminate the 
vestiges of segregation. 

■ Accountable and Performance-Driven: Education 
must be performance-based and accountable for 
results. 

In a nonracial system of higher education, tradition- 
ally white institutions will demonstrate convincingly 
that thev no longer restrict or exclude minorit)- students, 
and that they provide them with an education of high 
quality. In this system, HBCUs will not be relegated by 
state policy to second-tier status. 

The Panel emphatically rejects closing HBCUs to 
promote desegregation. Both traditionally white and his- 
torically black institutions are vestiges of purposeful, 
state-imposed segregation. No set of institutions has any 
more right than another to survive. The burden of 
desegregation should not fall exclusively or dispropor- 
tionately on HBCUs. 

Furthermore, it is not educationally sound to deseg- 
regate systems uv eliminating institutions which arc the 
primary providers of effective minority access to higher 
education. When given the opportunic)', HBCUs consis- 
tently demonstrate their capacity to provide high-quali- 
ty programs that can attract white students. 

A good-faith, comprehensive response to the chal- 
lenge presented by Fordice put a human face on the 
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idea of desegregation. /•o?'<3'/Vf enables us to develop com- 
prehensive new approaches and more nieaningFul mea- 
sures of success. By emphasizing the interests oFstudents, 
it allows us to concentrate on education at all levels and 
to promote opportunity for all by adopting a systemic, 
results-oriented approach lo desegregation. 

Access 

Access for minority students must be the very first con- 
sideration in building a desegregated system that pro- 
vides all students with both choice and opportunity. 
Students who never enter the nations colleges and uni- 
versities will never graduate from them. 

The standard that the Panel recommends to measure 
access is similar to the one adopted by the federal gov- 
ernment almost two decades ago: Minority student rep- 
resentation in public institutions of higher learning 
should equal their representation among high school 
graduates. We have a long way to go to meet that stan- 
dard. To do so, we must deal with three problems: 

Inadequate Preparation for College Work 

Tracking and Curricular Exposure. To get to college, 
black students in the South must depend on some of the 
worst public schools in the United States in terms of 
facilities and course offerings. Among the most perni- 
cious of the practices facing them is that of tracking 
them into dead-end curricula. Recent studies demon- 
strate that minorirv' students disproportionately suffer 
this fate. For example, a C'ollege Board examination of 
nationwide course-taking patterns by race, ethnicity, and 
secondary schools revealed that minority students are 
directed away from courses designed to prepare them for 
college — algebra, geometry, foreign languages, and lab- 
oratory sciences — and into undemanding "general" 
tracks, in which mathematics is likely to be consumer 
arithmetic and the study of other languages and science 
is nowhere to be foimd. 

School Finance. An equally severe problem is inade- 
quate fimding of schools in low-income areas, predomi- 
nantly in minority communities, rcstimony in a 1993 
Alabama school finance suit described Black Belt schools 
where sewage leaked onto playgrounds, the libraries and 
classrooms were termite-jnfested, hallways crawled with 



ants, and tables had to be propped up with milk crates. 
Reliance on local property taxes to fund public schools 
accounts for most of the school finance inequities with- 
in states. One of the bedrock values of the United States 
is fairness, a commitment to the proposition that all chil- 
dren deserve a level playing field, that they all are enti- 
tled to a fiiir chance as they start out in life. Funding dis- 
parities of nearly 3 to 1 call into question the commit- 
ment of state and local officials to that basic value. 

Inappropriate Admissions Practices 

Many minority students, having successfully negotiated 
the hurdles placed before them in public schools, are 
denied access to higher education through the misuse of 
tests and test scores. 

It is hardly surprising — given the dead-end curric- 
ula into which minority students are tracked — that 
average scores for black and Hispanic students are fre- 
quently lower than average .scores for white students. 
What is not taught is not learned. 

Testing has a legitimate role to play in admissions 
policy, but some states and institutions rely too heavily 
and too rigidly upon tests. Too often, test scores are used 
to fulfill institutional needs for prestige rather than as 
genuine assessments of student potential. 

Expert opinion on this issue is unanimous: The 
combination of multiple admissions criteria — high 
school grade point average, the rigor of the high school 
course sequence completed, teacher recommendations, 
extracurricular activities and community service, and 
standardized test scores — is a much better predictor of 
college success than test scores alone. 

Access via Community Colleges. Many states — 
including those which formerly operated dual systems of 
higher education — have consigned a major part of the 
responsibility for access on the part of black and 
Hispanic students to community colleges. Flnrollment 
patterns in the 12 states studied make this abundantly 
clear. 

C'ommunirv' colleges are less expensive, they are 
more accessible geographically, they offer a variety of 
programs, and their admissions requirements are gener- 
ally lower than those of four-year colleges. These and 
other attributes make them attractive to low-income stu- 
dents, including minorities. 
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For rhc most parr, however, communin' colleges 
have nor been able ro fulfill rheir porcnrial ro provide 
genuine access to further higher education. In concept, 
communit)' colleges appear to be access channels to 
four-vear higher education. All too often, communir\' 
colleges become an extension of the tracking students 
have been subject to since entering kindergarten. 

Access via Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. Historically black institutions are major 
points of entry for black students in each of rhc 12 
states. Among other things, they continue to provide 
opportunities for inadequately prepared students who 
would not otherwise be able to go to college, HBCUs 
remain central to efforts to ensure access for black stu- 
dents; without them, the limited access to higher educa- 
tion for black students would be drastically reduced. 
Consequendy, it is important for states to ensure that 
HBCUs have the capacit)' and capability to provide dis- 
advantaged students whom they accept with an appro- 
priate, high-quality education, HBCUs should also be 
provided with high-profile, high-demand programs that 
can attract more other-race students. 

Recruitment Strategies. At the same time, equitable 
access means that flagship and other traditionally white 
institutions must accept many more minority students. 
"Creaming" a few minority students dees not compen- 
sate for insufficient access. Effective recruitment strate- 
gies must promote diversirv', be tied to the university's 
regular academic programs, and involve collaboration 
with other sectors of education. 

Insufficient Student Financial Aid 

Finally, students who cannot afford to pay for college are 
much less likely to attend. College costs are going up 
and the real value of student aid is going down. The 
"affordability" crisis in American higher education is 
real, and it must be addressed by institutions and poli- 
cymakers. Minority families in the South are among the 
least likely of those in any region to afford the cost of 
higher education and students from these families must 
rely heavily on student aid if they are to attend at all. 

Opinion polls, even amidst current budget prob- 
lems of federal and state governments, demonstrate con- 
clusively that the general public is convinced that no 
deserving student — majority or minority — should be 
denied the opportunity to attend college simply because 



he or she cannot afford it. Adequate financial aid should 
be available to any student who needs it. The Panel 
believes that minority scholarships, appropriately 
designed to remedy past discrimination and encourage 
diversity, a.e an important means to desegregate and will 
result in expanded access. 

Success 

No student enters a four-year college or university 
expecting to drop out or leave without graduating. Each 
aspires to a degree along with the sense of satisfaction 
and accomplishment, and the income potential that 
accompanies it. Students' expectations and hopes are 
universal; their success is not. 

In the South, the gap between v/here higher educa- 
tion is and where it should be in promonng minority 
success, can be measured by the fliilure of states to meet 
the graduation and graduate school enrollment goals 
developed by the federal government 17 years ago. None 
of the 12 states studied by the Panel has come close to 
attaining these goals. In fact, in each of the 12, the suc- 
cess of minority students, as measured by persistence to 
the degree and graduate and postgraduate enrollment 
rates, is static or falling, despite litigation and a decade 
of school reform efforts. Today minority students' pat- 
tern of attainment is almost exactly the opposite of that 
of white students, who are overrep resented at almost 
every degree level; in none of the states we looked at does 
black bachelor's degree attainment approach that of 
whites. 

If state officials and higher education leaders in 
southern and border states are to succeed in reversing 
this situation, they must attend to three issues: 

Creating a More Hospitable Environment for 
Minority Students 

While many colleges and imiversities are recognized for 
their tolerance, the evidence the Panel received of race- 
baiting on some campuses, faculty indifference to the 
concerns of minority students, inappropriate curricula, 
and lack of minority role models and mentors cannot be 
dismissed. 

Institutions need to take the lead and structure situ- 
ations in which white students and minority students — 
most raised and educated in racially isolated communi- 
ties and schools — can come to know and understand 
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each other. Such a ciiniate is not something that can be 
created by serendipity or by fragmented efforts. The 
approach must be systematic and comprehensive and 
begin in the classroom, histitutions will create a truly 
supportive learning environment on\y if they are 
unequivocal in their embrace of diversit)' and if they 
infuse campus policies and practices with that value. 

Developing More Appropriate Academic 
Programs and Support Strategies 

It is clear that poorly prepared first-year students need 
academic and other supports if they are to survive. Many 
experts believe that opportunities to work in small 
groups, to take advantage of small classes, and to receive 
intensive (acuity attention and extensive academic assis- 
tance, are essential to minority success on campus. The 
most effective strategies appear to have several things in 
common. First is an early warning system to alert facul- 
ty and counselors to students who are getting into acad- 
emic difficulty. Second is regular interaction with facul- 
ty members. Third is sustained and comprehensive fac- 
ulty leadership. 

The nurturing environment that is a key to success 
is often present at Hispanic-serving and historically 
black institutions. On traditionally white campuses stu- 
dent polarization is sometimes related not only to how 
students are taught but to what they are taught. All insti- 
tutions should recognize the different cultural identities 
of those who are part of the university community and 
ensure that their experiences are reflected in the curricu- 
limi. 

Recruiting More Minority Faculty and Staff 
and Providing More Incentives for Graduate 
and Professional Study 

Historic discrimination against minority students has 
left the nations colleges and universities with a desperate 
shortage of minority Ph.D.s. In the 12 states examined 
by the Panel, blacks make up between 2 and 3 percent of 
faculty at leading universities. Hispanics account for just 
2 percent of tenured full professors at the University of 
Texas. 

Increa.sing the numbers of minority faculty and 
administrators begins with the production of more doc- 
toral candidates. However, even if every institution were 



to make a commitment today to equalize minority' rep- 
resentation on its faculty and staff tomorrow, given the 
shortage of minority' Ph.D. recipients, the commitment 
could not be kept. 

Data from the National Academy of Sciences 
indicate that American universities produced only 
1,641 black and Hispanic doctorates in 1991, the last 
year for which such data are available. The a.ssumption 
that all of these degree recipients hope for an academic 
career is unrealistic — their education opens opportuni- 
ties across the economic spectrum. 

Some states are beginning to attack the problem 
through comprehensive partnerships with the private sec- 
tor. The situation cannot be reversed quicklv or easily — 
but it will never be improved until state and academic 
leaders make its resolution a priority. 

Promoting Success at All Institutions 

Black retention and graduation rates are far below those 
of their white and Hispanic counterparts, both statewide 
and within the same institutions. The most .selective col- 
leges and universities appear to have the highest reten- 
tion, progression, and graduation rates for both white 
and minority students, while historically black institu- 
tions have retention, progression, and graduation rates 
for blacks that often lag behind other institutions in the 
same states. 

The need to increase significantly the success rates 
for minority students confronts all institutions. At pre- 
dominantly white institutions, part of this challenge can 
be met by making the campus a more hospitable and 
welcoming place for minority students and targeting 
programs to enhance their success. HBCUs serve sub- 
stantial numbers of underprepared students, and these 
institutions must develop comprehensive strategies to 
increase success for these students. States must provide 
public HBCUs with sufficient resources to meet the 
extraordinary challenge of .serving underprepared stu- 
dents. At the same time, if the states relieve HBCUs 
from bearing a disproportionate share of the burden of 
serving as opportunity institutions and provide them 
with resources to develop and implement high-profile 
programs to attract highly qualified students of all races, 
success rates at HBC^Us are sure to improve. 

What is central to increased success rates at all insti- 
tutions is a system of accountability that is tied to the 
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comprehensive approaches discussed in this report. 
Rewards and sanctions must be estabUshed that recog- 
nize the obligations of institutions to invest in students' 
success. 

Promoting Opportunity 

Education continues to be the most powerful vehicle for 
achieving the American promise and preserving our 
common ideals. The nations schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities are among the few places where the artificial 
barriers of race, religion, class, and language can be tran- 
scended. 

As we approach the twenty-first century, the nation- 
al imperative to develop the talents of all of our citizens 
has been reinforced by a constitutional mandate to 
desegregate higher education. In the past, litigation was 
often the only way to resolve questions of desegregation 
and opportunity. We believe that the South, along with 
the rest of the nation, is open to new ways to resolve 
abiding issues. The comprehensive solutions that we 
urge here depend upon leadership and voluntary coop- 
eration among many sectors. 

Implementing these .solutions will require increased 



investment in education. Without sufficient investment, 
opportunity will be lost and more lives wasted. It is far 
more prudent to invest now in our future rather than 
pay a higher price, at some later date, for our neglect. 

The recommendations in this report arc strategic 
elements of a comprehensive approach to desegregating 
higher education that emphasizes .student interests. The 
approach stres.ses the importance oi accountability for 
engendering real reform, and it underscores the need for 
sustained involvement by federal and state governments, 
the courts, educators, and private citizens in fostering 
comprehensive change. The recommendations are but a 
beginning, a new starting point on the continuing quest 
for equit}' in education. Realization of equit)' requires 
commitment from all those who would embrace a vision 
of America defined by po.ssibilit}' rather than limited by 
the past. 

The promise of desegregation without a commit- 
ment to expanded opportunity is an empty one. In this 
document, we have detailed what is required to keep the 
promi.se of equality of opportunity. That promise cannot 
be kept until the issues examined in this document have 
been addressed — not as a matter of expedience, or even 
of law, but as a matter of fidelity to Americas definition 
of itself ■ 
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Miles to Go 




"Increasingly the dividing line between those 
who are moving ahead and those who are 
moving behind is the educational link. 
Those who get it have a chance. And those 
who don*tget it don't have a chance. " 

— Public policy researcher 
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This report is about unkept pro- 
mises and a historic chance to 
fulfill them. American education has fail- 
ed for too long to provide opportimity for 
too many minority young people. And 
though the consequences of this failure 
have cost the nation dearly, nowhere have 
they exacted as high a price as in the 
formerly segregated states of the South, 
where unequal education has resulted in 
withered hopes and wasted lives. To make 
real the promise of equal opportunity, we 
must at last provide equal education for 
all. 

Ilacf is the great fault line iiiiining through 
Anicricaii Wfc. In the South, jim Oow legislation 
ensured th.it the disahling distinctions imposed on 
blacks by slavery \s'ould continue well into this centiir\'. 
i "he effects of segregation in the South were often 

equalled by dc facto segregation elsewhere. Segregiirion 
not only separated Americans by color in ever\' facet of 
their lives — at work, at play, while traveling, and in 
school — it also perpetuated restricted opportunities tor 
blacks. 

Despite the progress resulting froni the civil rights 
re\olution of the la.st generation, large remnants of 
Americ.is fixation with race are still with iis todav and 
continue to disad\anrage too manv Anicricans. h'or these 
citizens, the American promise is far from fulfilled 
because, in a land of matchless opporrunitw racial bias 
has limited too many of their aspirations and stunted too 
man\' of their dreams. It has done so for far too long. 

One-half century after Ciunnar Myrdal called race 
"the American Dilemma," the effects of these inifulfilled 
promises are to be found in the nation's economy, in its 
society, and in its schools. I hev are powerfulK' present 
within our colleges and iuii\ersities where the nation 
has, in man\' respects, lost ground. The gap between the 



percentages of whites and blacks graduating from col- 
leges has tripled since Myrdals studies — from 4 per- 
cent.ige points in 1 940 to 1 2 percent.ige points in 1 992. 
Although h\- 19"'2 — 30 years after Myrdal — efforts to 
bring about educational equity had narrowed the gap 
between white and black high school graduates enrolling 
in college to S percentage points, today it has widened 
to 8 percentage points.- 

Questions of minorit)' access to and success in high- 
er education are tnost prominent in those .states that at 
one time operated two .systems of higher education: one 
for whites, the other for blacks. Without doubt, there 
has been significant [i.ogress in desegregating higher 
education, just a generation ago, in 1962, federal mar- 
shals and troops were required to enroll James Meredith 
at the Uni\'ersity of Mississippi. The following vear, 
C'lOvernor (ieorge Wallace stood in the doorway of the 
University of Alabama declaring "segregation now, seg- 
regation tomorrow, segregation forever." At that rime, 
with the exce(nion of institutions established exclusivcK' 
for black students, it is safe to say that almost every stu- 
dent enrolled in a major public college or iniiversit)- in 
the South was white. Todaw by ai least some minimal 
standard, access to higher education is available <o ever\' 
student in e\er\' one of the United States — even among 
the 19 that previously operated dual systems of higher 
education. In e\ery state, aiu'one with a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, regardless of race, can attend 
a public two-\'ear or tour-year institution. 

Unfulfilled Promises 

However, both an exhau.stive data collection effort in 12 
of the previously segregated states " and the consensu.s of 
the scores of \s itnesses who appeared before us leave no 
room for doubt: 40 years after Brown called segregation 
"inherently imequal," and more than two decades after 
ihe U.S. Department of Health, Hducation, and Welfare 
in.sisted that southern and border states dismantle their 
dual systems of higher educarion, not one of these 12 
states can demonstrate an acceptable level of success in 
desegregating its higher education .systems. 

Our research reveals systems in which opportunit\' 
for minorities is restricted, limited, fragmented, and 
une\ en. 1 his is so because, o\ er the \'ears, man\' promis- 
es to minorit\' students have not been kept. Among 
these are: equal access to institutions of higher education 



regardless of race; a reasonable chance oi- success once 
admitted; full participation in these institutions as facul- 
ty; and a nurturing learning environment. The conse- 
quences of these unkept promises resonate throughout 
all of higher education. We have a long way to go before 
we can say we have fulfilled them. 

Equal Access 

■ Enrollment data indicate that black college students 
have limited access to predominantly white four- 
vear institutions; in all but two of the 1 2 .states stud- 
ied in this report, niore than three of every five black 
f-lrst-time freshmen attended either a historically 
black college (HBCU) or a community college. In 
all but four of these .states, less than 10 percent of 
black first-time freshmen were enrolled in the states 
flagship institution.' 

■ Conversely, only five of the 28 historically black 
institutions surveyed in the 12 states report 10 per- 
cent or more of the fir.st-year class as white." 

■ In four-year institutions in Florida and Texas, the 
two states in the Panels .survey with significant 
Hi.spanic populations, Hispanic students are scvere- 
Iv underrepresented. in Fk)rida, although 15 per- 
cent of the states 17- to 21 -year-old population is 
Hispanic, Hispanics make up only 1 1 percent of 
fust-year, full-time students in four-year institu- 
tions. In Texas, the figures are 32 percent and 19 
percent, respectively.'' 

A Reasonable Chance of Succes.5 

■ Blacks and Hispanics are underrepresented among 
bachelors degree recipients in every state and in 
every field of study, with the following exceptions: 
In Louisiana, the proportion of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to blacks in engineering and physical .sci- 
ences exceeds their share of the states population, 
and in Florida, the percentage of bachelors degrees 
conferred to Hispanics in foreign language surpass- 
es their representation in the state's population. 

■ The proportion of blacks decreases at each key point 
in the educational pipeline. In these 12 states, 
although blacks account for an average of 25 per- 
cent of the college-age population, they represent 
only 16 percent of full-time freshmen and only 10 



percent of bach- 
elor's degree re- 
cipients. Con- 
versely, white 
repiesentatio n 
increases at each 
level of educa- 
tion; whites rep- 
resent 70 per- 
cent of the col- 
lege-age popula- 
tion, 77 percent 
of freshmen, and 
8 1 percent of 
bachelor's degree 
recipients." 



"If minority students grad- 
uate from high school and 
take some community col- 
lege course training, there 
are 1.2 million new health 
technology jobs waiting. 
And if minority students go 
to college and graduate, 3.5 
million new professional 
jobs - as doctors, lawyers, 
accountants - will be wait- 
ing. And we know minori- 
ties are now underrepre- 
sented in this job category. " 



— Admittistrator, 

comprehensive university 



■ The proportion 
of white adults 
who hold bache- 
lor's degrees in 
all 12 states is 
about twice as 
high as the pro- 
portion of black 
adults who are 

college graduates. On average in these states, 20 per- 
cent of whites above age 25 have earned a bachelor's 
degree, compared with only 10 percent of blacks. " 

H (College completion rates for blacks are the lowest of 
any racial/ethnic group. One of every three black 
freshmen who enrolled in degree programs full-time 
in 1985-86 had graduated six years later; compara- 
ble rates were 54 percent of all students, 56 percent 
of white students, and 41 percent of Hispanic stu- 
dents.'" 

Just how much remains to be done can be measured 
by the following: To achieve equal representation of 
blacks among bachelors degree recipients, each of the 12 
states we studied would have to more than double the 
number of its black bachelor's degree recipients, while 
holding overall degree production constant. For 
Hi.spanic students, the challenge is equally .severe: In 
Texas, bachelor's degree production for Hispanics would 
have to triple to equal the Hispanic proportion of the 
state's population — in Florida, a 60 percent incrca.se in 
Hispanic graduates would he required." 
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Full Participation in University Faculties 

H The shortage of minority faculty, bhick and 
Hispanic, is acute at every institution in every state. 
Across the board, the higher the faculty rank, the 
lower the representation of blacks and Hispanics.'-' 

■ T he states we studied account for 47 percent of all 
doctorates awarded to blacks in the U.S. in 1991, 
yet blacks earned fewer than 4 percent of all doctor- 
ates awarded in these stares, although die)' account 
for 20 percent of the population." 

A Climate That Encourages Leai'ning 

'loo frequently, minority students report that they do 
not feel welcome at majority institutions and that the 
environments there negatively affect what and how they 
learn. 

■ In a national survey, more than half of black student 
respondents (53 percent) felt excluded from .school 
activities because of their race/ethnicity, as did 16 
percent of Hispanic students; in contrast only 6 per- 
cent of white studcnrs felt this sense of exclusion.'' 

■ Almost one-third {M percent) of black students 
reported being insulteci or threatened by anodier 
student bccau.se of their racial/ethnic background, as 
compared to 1 0 percent of Hispanic stucicnts, and 9 
percent of white stud' nts.' 

■ More than one-half (51 percent) of black students 
had heard faculty make inappropriate remarks about 
minority students; nearly one-fifth (19 percent) of 
white students and 13 percent of Hispanic students 
al.so heard similar remarks."' 

Amidst all the data, one conclusion stands out: race 
is hopelessly entangled in higher education in the South, 
as it is in much of the rest of the nation. 

Much has changed in the South since Brown v. 
Bodvd oj Education. The duty to desegregate elementary 
and secondary education, as reluctantly as it was accept- 
ed, began, in many ways, to liberate the region from its 
past. Once castigated for policies of enforced separation, 
the Soiuh is now often prai.scd for progress in racial 
cooperation. As a result, it is a changed place — one that 
has attracted new investment and where expanding 
urban centers have become magnets for talented people 
from across the country. 

In the 1 980s, the South assumed a leadership role in 



promoting [niblic school reform. A similar op[K)rtunity 
now presents itself with regard to higher education. The 
problems of minority access and success in higher edu- 
cation are by no means limited to the South. But the 
Souths imique history gives it a special aiid fleeting 
chance to pioneer in finding effective and lasting solu- 
tions to these problems and to put its past, finally, 
behind it. 

What Is at Stake 

The future of the nation and the future of minority chil- 
dren and youth are one. Yet as we prepare to enter the 
rwenr)'-first century, that future is threatened by the edu- 
cation divide that separates minority youth from their 
majority peers. If majorit)' and minority are to ciaim a 
common future, the effort to build that future must 
become their common task. 

It is in our schools, colleges, and universities that 
this future will largely be determined. The emerging 
global economy is driven by powerful new technologies 
with ai: insatiable demand for skills not required even a 
generation ago. At the same time, the current work force 
is aging, the number of retirees is increasing, and the 
number of young black and Hispanic workers is grow- 
ing. The nations ability to compete in a global economy 
depends to a large extent on ensuring that the new work 
force has the skills and training to succeed. 

We are convinced that the future of the nation, like 
that of the South, will be shaped by our success in devel- 
oping and utilizing the talents of an increasingly diverse 
population. The emerging business environment con- 
sists of multiracial work forces competing in domestic 
and foreign markets that arc similarly heterogenous, (^ur 
educational institutions must prepare students for this 
environment and, in so doing, strengthen both the fab- 
ric of our society and our connections to each other. 

Yet, despite all of the investment in education 
reform and the reams of reports issued in the last decade 
calling for the improvement of American schools so that 
the nation could remain economically competitive, 
insufficient attention has been paid to the proposition 
that racial justice and the dismantling of segregated sys- 
tems and classrooms are fundamental to effective educa- 
tion. Indeed, desegregation seems lO have become an 
embarrassing word in todays public discourse, rarely 
brought up in polite compans'. 

But schools that only produce good workers may 
not be good enough to prepare us for a world that is 
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increasingly complex and diverse. And they arc certainly 
not good enough for a nation that is dedicated to justice 
and Fairness and which hclicvcs that every individual hay 
the right to fulfill his or her potential. In .short, issu>.-s of 
equal opportunity, fairness, and justice arc of eeiual con- 
sequence to the United States as the skill levels oi- its 
graduates. 

In education, as in life, we reap what we sow. 
Individuals reap enormous financial rewards from the 
effort they put into ohtaining a college education. In the 
United States, a college degree i.s a ticket to a better life. 
(x)lleges and universities open the doors to higher stan- 
dards of living for millions of Amcrican.s. Average annu- 
al incomes for those with a community college degree 
arc 30 percent higher than average incomes tor high 
school graduates (see Figure 1); those with four-year 
degrees earn a 75 percent premium lor their education; 
and Ph.D. holders, on average, earn three times as much 
as the typical high school graduates. 

These benefits apply to minority Americans as well 
as to white Americans. Since 1960, colleges and univer- 
sities have helped triple the size of the black middle 
class.'" Like their white counterparts, blacks experience 
increasing earning power with higher levels ot education 
(see Figure 2 at right). 

The stakes in providing equal opportunirv' in high- 
er education are high, and the consequences ot taikire 
profound for indiviciuals, the economy, and society. We 
can no longer afford to condition opportunity on race. 
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A Historic Chance 

Desegregation remains a powerful way for the nation to 
embrace one of its bedrock values — equality of oppor- 
tunity. Democracy is strengthened when students of dif- 
ferent races are educated together in institutions that are 
dedicated to the development of the full .social and intel- 
lectual capacities of each ot them. 

A new chance to transform higher education 
through desegregation was provided by the United States 
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Supreme Court in its June 1992 decision in a Mississippi 
case now known as United States v. Fordice. (In Chapter 
2, we explore in detail the legal history and ramifications 
of that decision). Fordice for the first time emphasized 
sound educational practices, f^. using on the interests of 
students as the means by which to effect desegregation. 
For decades, courts, educators, and political leaders have 
•Struggled to build a desegregated system. Too often, 
though, their efforts focused less on the interests of stu- 
dents than they did on the concerns of institutions. If 
government and education leaders seize the initiative 
that the Court has provided, we can change public high- 
er education in the .South so that it focuses on opportu- 
nity for students and no longer disadvantages individu- 
als and institutions on the basis of race. 



What We Believe 

For 1 8 months, we looked at higher education in the 
South, developed and reviewed data, analyzed relevant 
legal opinions, and considered the role that race plays in 

education. At hear- 



"I think that one of the 
underlying problems with 
education lies in the pre- 
sumption that education is 
an expense and not an 
investment. " 



— Minority student at a 
comprehensive university 



ings, we listened as 
witnesses told us ot 
their expectations 
and recounted their 
experiences. We 
drew on what we 
read and heard to 
discuss and debate 
issues among our- 
selves. 



In urging new 
and comprehensive 
approaches to 
desegregation as a way to fundamental reform in higher 
education that will benefit all students, wc relied not 
only on what we learned, but on core beliefs that we 
have come to share during the course of our exploration 
and which form the foundation of our recommenda- 
tions. We believe that: 

■ Higher education is central to opportunin.'. A col- 
lege degree is essential for most people to succeed in 
a rapidly changing, more complex world. Yet for too 
many minoritj' students, rac" remains a barrier to 
full participation in higher education, both in the 
South and in the nation. 



Effective desegregation requires comprehensive 
reform. All sectors — from pre-kindergarten 
through graduate school — must collaborate to 
implement strategies that will lead to better results 
for students. 

The recent Supreme Court decision in U.S. v. 
Foidice provides powerful new possibilities for basic 
change in higher education. It enables us to focus on 
students and to link desegregation to student 
achievement. This comprehensive, student-centered 
approach emphasizes results and requires account- 
ability. 

Achieving a truly desegregated system — one that 
promotes choice and offers opportunit)' — requires 
the vision, commitment, and will of government, 
couits, educators, and private citizens, including 
students and their families. C^pportunit)' cannot be 
defined and driven by the law alone. Courts can set 
the stage for opportiuiity, but it is the responsibility 
of all sectors of society to see that it is attained. 



Keeping Our Promises 

Above all, we believe that what is at stake here is 
America';; idea of itself — inextricabU' bound up with 
the promises it has made to its citizens. The United 
States is a nation built on pledge,^ to its people: All are 
equal before the law, all are entitled to their liberty, to 
their rights as citizens, and to the fruits of their toil, and 
all citizens — regardless of race, backgroimd, or eco- 
nomic status — may rise as far as their talent, effort, 
ambition, and hard work will carry them. These promis- 
es retain a compelling hold on the imagination of peo- 
ple everywhere. Education continues to be the most 
powerful vehicle for achieving America's potential and 
for preserving and advancing our shared ideals. 

Minorities have come very late to the American 
promise of freedom and opportimity. They find it still 
eludes them. Legislation has not secured it; court deci- 
sions have not guaranteed it; goodwill has not provided 
it; perseverance has not yet wrested it from the hands of 
those reluctant to live out its true meaning. 

The transforming challenge facing the United Stares 
today is to seize the opportimity, finally, to keep the 
promises ii has made to all its citizens and to put behind 
it the shame, anger, and pain of the nation's racial histo- 
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ry. The best place to make those promises real is in our 
schools and colleges. 

We have promises to keep, the poet reminds us. 
Another poet, Maya Angclou, adds new wisdom to 
Frosts insight — and offers new hope to those from 
whom the American promise has been withheld: 

lYJoiir passages have been paid ... 
History, despite its wrenching pain, 
Cannot he unlived, but if faced 
With courage, need not he lived again." 

The nation has promises to keep. Although miles 
stretch out ahead before rest is earned, the passage has 
been paid and the nations people must go forward 
together and redeem the American promise of opportu- 
nity for all. ■ 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Legal Context 




"Originally, I was to attend 
a historically black 
university, but my parents 
asked me to press toward a 
white college just in case 
something went wrong. And 
I think mainly they pressed 
for a white college because 
they grew up in the era 
where white was right and 
white was better. " 

— Minority student at 

a comprehensive university 
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IR this chapter, we discuss how the 
law provides a starting point for 
developing higher education systems that are 
committed to both excellence and equity. For 
centuries, education for blacks was prohibited 
or severely limited by laws mandating segre- 
gation. In 1954, the Supreme Court's land- 
mark decision. Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka,^ declared that in public education, 
racial separation is inherently unequal. 



Fourteen years later, the Supreme Court ruled that plans 
encouraging choice of schools by pupils and their fami- 
lies were not enough to eliminate segregation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Despite these decisions, 
states for decades resisted desegregating their systems of 
higher education. They maintained that race-neutral 
admissions policies alone were all the law required to 
desegregate postsecondary institutions. Little progress 
was made in desegregating public universities even after 
the federal government established clear crite.na for 
doing so in 1978. 

In 1992, however, the Supreme Court, for the first 
time, required state governments and educators to 
address the legacy of segregation and persistent racial 
inequity in higher education. In U.S. v. Fordice, the 
Court said that "if policies traceable to the de jure system 
are still in force and have discrim.inatory effects, those 
policies ... must be reformed to the extent practicable 
and consistent with sound educational practices." The 
Supreme Courts standard made clear, beyond doubt, 
that the adoption of race-neutral policies was not neces- 
sarily a sufficient remedy for racial segregation in higher 
education and that courts must examine a "wide range of 
factors to determine whether [a] state has perpetuated its 
formerly de Jure segregation in any facet of its institu- 
tional system."' 

Since 1992, several lower courts — in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Alabama — have attempted to identify 
the remaining vestiges of segregation and develop appro- 
priate remedies for them. These efforts, while encourag- 
ing in some respects, may not be sufficient to provide the 
educational opportunities for minority students that 



effective desegregation requires. It will remain the 
responsibility of government and educational leaders to 
conclude what the courts can only begin. 

While, for over 40 years, the law has given impetus 
to efforts to achieve educational equity, judicial determi- 
nations are but a beginning. This is especially true of 
Fordice, where the Supreme Court set forth general prin- 
ciples about higher education desegregation. These prin- 
ciples make it possible for state and education leaders to 
engage in comprehensive efforts to implement a power- 
ful new vision ot educational opportunity that can result 
in education — from pre-kindergarten .hrough gradu- 
ate school — that will promote success for all students. 
This vision will be driven neither by theory nor by good 
intentions, but by results: Students will have genuine 
access to higher education, authentic choice of institu- 
tions, and equal chances to receive a high-quality 
education. 



Background 

Intentional Discrimination Against Black 
Students 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, laws in many 
states prohibited the education of blacks under any cir- 
cumstances. Nineteen states eventually established .segre- 
gated black colleges and universities — not as sources of 
strength for the black community, but to keep black stu- 
dents out of white institutions and to limit their entry to 
all but the most menial occupations. Policymakers con- 
sciously sought to ensure that the education received in 
white institutions was markedly superior to that offered 
in the black schools.' For example, the states, among 
other things, argued for larger federal appropriations for 
higher education based on population counts that 
included blacks — while simultaneously shortchanging 
black institutions and black students in the allocation of 
funds. 

The pattern of inequality and discrimination con- 
tinued into the twentieth century. States found numer- 
ous ways to keep graduate and profe.ssional education 
beyond the reach of blacks. Some provided stipends to 
encourage black students to study out of state. Until 
1938, Missouri sent black law school applicants to 
neighboring .ntes rather than admit them to its own 
law school. In Oklahoma in 1950, a black graduate stu- 
dent was required to sit at a designated desk in an ante- 
room that adjoined the class he wished to attend, to use 
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a specified desk in the library, and to eat meals separate- 
ly from white students in the school cafeteria. When 
these practices were challenged, the Supreme Court 
accepted the "separate but equal" doctrine as the law, 
but rejected these practices as unequal. The Court also 
concluded in 1950 that Texas's overnight creation of a 
markedly inferior black law school (in order to justify 
blacks' exclusion from the University of Texas) wa.s 
insufficient because the new law school would "lack the 
intangible qualities of the University of Texas."' 

The Positive Role of Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities 

For blacks in the South, separation was stricdy enforced 
and there was never a pretense of equalit}'. As a result, 
historically black colleges and universities took primary 
responsibility for educating black students. Considering 
the burden placed on these institutions, their success has 
been remarkable. For many blacks, historically black col- 
leges and universities — public and private — opened 
the doorway to the American dream. Until the mid- 
1950s, they provided virtually all bachelor's degrees 
received by black students in the South. 

From their beginnings, public black colleges were 
forced to follow state-prescribed curricula that stres.sed 
agricultural and "industrial education," which equipped 
students for little more than work as farmhands or in 
low-paid factory jobs. Because adequate public school- 
ing was not available to their students, public HBCUs, 
like their private counterparts, often were obliged to 
devote much of their available resources to college 
preparatory work — a necessity that, given the inade- 
quate preparation of too many minorit}' students, con- 
tinues in some measure to the present. Despite these 
state-imposed restrictions, historically black colleges 
evolved into college-level institutions, many offering 
some graduate-level degrees. Transcending the inferior 
status assigned to them by policymakers, HBCUs creat- 
ed and sustained a meaningful and enduring tradition of 
developing the talents of their students and producing 
graduates who made significant contributions to society. 

HBCUs provide nurturing, supportive, and general- 
ly less-expensive education to their students. To the 
communities they serve, these institutions are sources of 
leadership and employment. To the facult}' on their 
campuses, HBCUs continue to offer the best opportu- 
nities many of them will have to create a vision for 
minority young people and to shape how that vision will 



be realized. The contributions of these institutions are 
unique and enduring. 

Because they were virtually unassisted and frequent- 
ly unrecognized, however, even the best efforts of black 
colleges and universines could not fully compensate for 
the harm inflicted on black students by official policy. As 
we discuss later, the vestiges of these policies remain and 
continue to limit black students' access to, and success 
in, higher education. 

The Struggle to Desegregate 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

In 1954, the Supreme Court declared racial segregation 
in public elementary and secondary schools unconstitu- 
tional in Brown v. Board of Education.'' Even before 
Brown, the Supreme Court had decided a series of cases 
in which it found that restricted opportunities for blacks 
in public higher education violated the then-existing 
Fourteenth Amendment standard of "separate but 
equal." While it did not rule on the propriet}' of racial 
segregation in higher education in these cases, the Court 
found constitutional violations by the states because the 
educational opportunities available to black students 
were in fact unequal 
to those available to 

white students. In "To sit in jrottt of profcSSOVS 

Brown the Court Afiican-Americans 

went beyond these *' 

earlv decisions just makes me more 

involving graduate determined because they 

and professional 

schools, and, in a paved the way to pTogress 
case involving ele and change for me'* 

mentary and sec- 

ondary education. - Mimrit, student at 

found that racially a ccmprdmmve miversUy 

separate public 
schools were inher- 
ently unequal — slate-mandated racial separation itself 
was constitutionally impermissible, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances under which it took place. The Court men- 
tioned Brotun in later higher education rulings, but did 
not fully discuss its implications at the postsecondary 
level for nearly 40 years. 

For more than a decade after 1954, lower courts 
struggled with what it meant to remedy racial segregation 
in elementary and secondary education. Immediately 
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af:er Brown, some Iowli" coiiits believed rha: "dcsegrega- 
rion," even at rhe elementary and secondary level, meant 
merely the adoption of race-neutral policies. According 
to this view, the Constitution did not require integration 
or improved educational opportunities tor black stu- 
dents; it merely prohibited the state from using its pow- 
ers to rec]uire segregation. 

in 1968, however, the Supreme Court concluded 
that the mere adoption o( race-neutral policies was vol 
necessarily a sufficient remedy for segregation at the 
e/cnieiiMiy ieconcLny school level. Unequal facilities, 
the assignment of tacult)' and staff by racial criteria, 
unequal educational and extracurricular programs, and 
myriad other factors served to reinforce the notion that 
some schools were "black" and otiiers "white," even after 
tiieir formal designation as such was removed. The 
Court called for an end to racially identifiable schools 
("black schools" and "white schools") and the creation of 
schools that were "just schools." Recent Supreme Court 
decisions in the elemcnrar\- and secondary eciucation 
context reaffirm that desegregation means not merely 
the adoption of race-neutral policies, but the elimination 
of all "\'estiges' of de jure segregation to the extent 
practicable." 

Higher Education 

Meanwhile, wliat the law required to desegregate higher 
education was less clear. From 1954 to 1992, the 
Supreme C-ourt heard numerous elementar\' and sec- 
ondar)' desegregation cases, but no major higher educa- 
tion desegregation ca.ses. States continued to argue that 
the kinds of freedom-of-choice plans found to be insuffi- 
cient at the elementary and secondar\- level were all that 
was required in the highei education context. "College 
students are adults, ' the argimient went, "and postsec- 
ondary education is voluntary. Therefore, nondiscrimina- 
tory admission policies are all that should be required." 
I'his reasoning helped state and academic leaders ignore, 
for decades, the fact that unequal facilities, unequal edu- 
cational programs, segregated faculties, and other vestiges 
of legally segregated systems continued to contribute to 
the identification of many public institutions as "white" 
and "black." Until recently, this argument was wide- 
spread, but it was never well founded, as the federal gov- 
ernment tried to make clear in the 1970s. 

The Adams Litigation. Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act prohibited the use of federal funcis by insti- 
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tutions, including colleges and universities, that dis- 
criminated on the basis of race. Although the. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) 
in 1969 informed 10 soiuhern and border states that 
they were still operating segregated higher education sys- 
tems in violation of Title VI, the agency initially did lit- 
tle I'o bring these states into compliance or to terminate 
federal assistance to their institutions, as it was empow- 
ered to do. 

The following year, however, the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Eund prevailed in a suit 
against HEW to compel it to enforce compliance with 
Title VI where voluntary efforts had failed." On appeal, 
the District of Columbia Circuit emphasized that the 
problem of desegregating higher education musi be 
dealt with "on a statewide rather than school-b)'-scbool 
basis." Clon.sequently, HEWs Office for Civil Rights 
(later made part of the U.S. Department of Education) 
developed a final set of criteria for statewide desegregation 
in higher education.'" The criteria included required 
commitments, goals, steps, and timetables to: 

■ disestablish the structure of the dual s\'stem b_\' 
defining the mission of each institution on a basis 
other than race; 

■ strengthen the role of traditionally black institutions 
b_\' enhancing the quality and range of their prcrgram 
offerings and eliminating cciucationall)' unnecessarv 
program duplication among traditionally white and 
black institutions in the same service area; 

■ reduce racial ciisparities in college-going rates, reten- 
tion, and graduation rates; 

■ expand mobilit}- between two- and four-year insti- 
tutions; 

■ increase other-race enrollments at traditionally 
white and traditionally black institutions; 

■ equalize the proportion of black and white state res- 
idents who graduate from public undergraduate 
institutions and enroll in graduate or professional 
schools in the state system; and 

■ increase the representation of minority persons who 
are members of faculties and staffs of institutions as 
well as of governing boards, agencies, and their 
staffs. 
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The Adtnmcrkerh provided a working definition of 
desegregation, one that promised at last to provide 
minorities with higher education opportunities that his- 
torically had been systematically denied to them. The 
states were ro develop and implement plans to comply 
with the criteria. In the mid-1980s, however, the federal 
government de-emphasized the enforcement of Ad<uns 
plans and the collection of relevant data to monitor 
states' progress in implementing these plans. 

Data on what the states accomplished under Ai-Jains 
are not uniformly available, but, on the whole, though 
the numbers of black students attending college 
increased significantlw their proportion did not. 
Increases in the number of black students at flagship 
universities were small, as was the number ol whites 
enrolled in undergraduate programs at historically black 
colleges. And although a few HBC^Us did benefit from 
an infusion of new funds or from new programs, in the 
end, the overall situation was not appreciably altered. 
The promise of opportunity that Adajushcld out has not 
\'et been fulfilled. 

The Ayers Case. Even after Adriiis and into the 
1990s, many states continued to argue that nondiscrim- 
inator\' admissions policies were all that Brown required 
of higher education. One of these states was Mississippi, 
hi 1975, a group of black citizens led by Jake Ayers sued 
Mississippi in federal court to demand a more et]iiitable 
system of higher educarion, requesting, among other 
things, enhanced funding for the states three historical- 
1\' black colleges. For 12 years, the parties attempted to 
resolve this issue by encouraging the state to dismantle 
voluntarily its racially segregated system. In 1981, the 
state Board of Irustees adopted mission statements that 
identified in nonracial terms the asserted purpose of 
each of the state's eight institutions. Subsequently, 
although the institutions' admissions procedures no 
longer explicitly excluded students on racial grounds, 
the student bodies at the white universities remained 
predominantly white and those at the traditionally black 
institutions continued to be overwhelmingly black. 

The case finally went to trial in 1987. Although the 
court made extensive factual findings concerning issues 
like the discriminatory admissions requirements at each 
institution, "mission statements," program duplication, 
and funding, it concluded that a state's legal duty to 
desegregate does not extend to most of these areas, onl\- 
to ensuring that its policies an racially neutral, are devel- 
oped and implemented in good faith, and do nor sub- 
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stantially contribute to the racial "idenrifiability" of indi- 
\idual schools.'' 

The district court concluded that untier this stan- 
dard, Mississippi officials were not violating federal law.'' 
The United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth C^ircuit 
affirmed the lower court's decision." 

UNJfED States v. Ford ice 

The Supreme Court agreed to review the rulings by the 
lower courts in Ayers." The federal government had 
joined the plaintiffs and the case became known as U.S. 
I'. Fordice. In its first major higher education desegrega- 
tion decision since Brawn, the Court concluded that the 
lower courts had failed to apply the correct legal standard 
to Mississippi's public university system.'* According to 
standards announced by the Court, "[i]f policies trace- 
able to the de jtire system are still in force and have 
discriminatory effects, those policies too must be 
reformed to the extent practicable and consistent 
with sound educational practices. The Court rea- 
soned that "even after a State dismantles its segregative 
admissions polic>', there may still be state action that is 
traceable to the State's prior rf'i'ywr segregation and that 
continues to foster segregation."' 

The Court rhen applied this analysis to the district 
court's factual findings about Mississippi's system of 
higher education. The Court found that, in several areas, 
Mississippi unconstitutionally perpetuated policies or 
practices that are traceable to its intentionally segregated 
system and that currently have discriminatory effects.'" 
These policies or practices substantially restrict a person's 
choice of institution and contribute to the racial identi- 
fiabilitv of Mississippi's institutions. The Court did not 
attempt to list all such policies, but discussed four that 
were suspect: admissions standards, program duplica- 
tion, institutional mission assignments, and the contin- 
ued operation of eight separate public universities. 

The Court's analysis of these policies offers some 
guidance to lower courts, educational policymakers, and 
advocates for educational equity on how to determine if 
a policy is traceable to the state's prior intentionally seg- 
regated system, has segregative effects, and is susceptible 
to a practicable remedy consistent with sound educa- 
tional practices.'" The Court found, for example, that 
Mississippi's maintenance of eight separate institutions 
had segregative effects and originated in "separate but 
equal," and wondered whether, in light of budget limi- 
tations, a .sound educational justification for a state sys- 



tem of eight separate institutions remained. It suggested 
that Mississippi consider the educational soundness of 
closing or merging existing institutions.'" 

Thus, the Fordice decision brought to the surface a 
major concern of many throughout the country and a 
longstanding paradox of the desegregation movement in 
higher education: the possibilit}' that historically black 
colleges and universities — the very institutions that 
have provided opportunity for blacks — might be sacri- 
ficed in the name of desegregation. In this context, the 
parallel with public schools is instructive. In elementary 
and secondary education, federal courts have long 
emphasized that the burden of remedying segregation 
should not be placed disproportionately on the minori- 
t}' students who are its victims. If we apply the same 
principle to higher education, closing traditionally black 
institutions, where it would disproportionately burden 
minorit}' students, is not an appropriate remedy. 

Fordice laid to rest several important questions. In 
Fordice, the Court: 

■ directed public attention back to the persistence of 
racial inequity in public higher education and the 
unresolved challenges presented by the legacy of seg- 
regation; 

■ confirmed that its decision in Brown applies to pub- 
lic higher education; 

■ rejected the argument that the adoption of race-neu- 
tral policies was necessarily a sufficient remedy in 
states that had mandated racial segregation in high- 
er education; the correct standard, it said, is whether 
or not any "policies traceable to the de jure system 
are still in force and have discriminatory effect ...;" 

■ indicated that lower courts should defer, to some 
degree, to educators about how such policies should 
be remedied by saying that they should be remedied 
"to the extent practicable and consistent with sound 
educational practices;" 

■ recognized that an examination must be made of a 
"wide range of factors to determine whether [a] 
[sjtate has perpetuated its formerly de ywr^" segrega- 
tion in any fiicet \i$ institutional system,"'' reaf- 
firming that vestiges of segregation must be elimi- 
nated systcmwidc in higher education;-- and 

■ placed on formerly segregated systems an affirmative 
duty to remedy such vestiges and, if challenged, to 
bear the burden of proving that the Courts stan- 
dards have been met.-' 



Desegregating Higher 
Education Systems After 
Fordice 

The Court also raised several new questions in two 
major areas. Its general discussion of the four Mississippi 
policies that clearly were "constitutionally suspect" left 
the lower courts to develop working definitions of 
"traceability," "practicability," and "sound educational 
practices." 'Without such definitions, important ques- 
tions remain about (1) what precisely must be shown to 
establish continuing legal liability and (2) what appro- 
priate remedies should look like. 

Although the lower courts have not yet fully 
addressed these issues, additional guidance is provided 
by further analysis of the Supreme Courts opinion in 
Fordice, the recent district court decision in Aycrs v. 
Fordice in Mississippi, and nvo decisions by lower courts 
in other cases, involving Alabama and Louisiana.'^ In 
Ayers, the district court, in a lengthy hearing, considered 
higher education desegregation in Mississippi after the 
Supreme Courts decision in U.S. v. Fordice. In Knight v. 
Louisiana, a federal appellate court last year renianded 
several issues concerning Alabama's system of higher 
education to the trial court for reconsideration in light 
of the principles enunciated in Fordice. In United States 
V. Louisiana, a federal district court recently approved a 
settlement in the long-running lawsuit by the United 
States against Louisiana and its institutions of higher 
education. In all three cases, the courts recognized some 
continuing diit;,- to desegregate, and in the Louisiana 
and Mississippi cises, the trial courts also sought to 
impose appropriate remedial measures. 

Continuing Duty to Desegregate 

If a university system engages in p)ractices or policies 
traceable to past segregation that have present discrimi- 
natory effects, a continuing duty to desegregate exists. 
The Supreme Court in Fordice examined several such 
conditions. There are, furthermore, a wide range of poli- 
cies and practices not explicidy mentioned in Fordice 
which may also be "traceable" to a dual system and 
which may "continue to have segregative effects" — 
whether by influencing student enrollment decisions or 
by fostering segregation in other facets of the university 
system.-^ 
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Climate, Funding, and Curriculum 

Some systems may have practices or policies traceable to 
past segregation that create a climate so hostik' to minoi - 
ity students that it deters their enrollment in particular 
institutions. Such practices could be legally problematic 
under Fordice. In Knight v. Alabama,''' a Federal appeals 
court acknowledged that a campus climate hostile to 
minority students could be a vestige of segregation. 

The Court of Appeals in Knight :i\so identified r\vo 
other areas in which such vestiges may exist. These are 
now being reexamined by the federal trial court. First, 
the court noted that the disparate allocation of funds 
between historically white and black institutions in 
Alabama — specifically federal land-grant monies — 
could be a vestige of segregation with current discrimi- 
natory effects. Similar land-grant funding issues were 
left unresolved by the Louisiana settlement. Funding 
inequity was also one of the practices challenged by the 
plaintiffs in Fordice, and the Supreme Court suggested 
that the district court should address whether 
inequitable funding for traditionally black institutions 
was a vestige of the segregated system in Mississippi. " 

Second, in Knight, the Court of Appeals indicated 
that the curriculum at historically white institutions 
might also constitute a discriminatory policy or practice 
traceable to the intentionally segregated system. If the 
curriculum, in part as a result of segregation, so under- 
emphasized the contributions of blacks as to cause a dis- 
criminatory effect, it could be illegal mder Fordice. The 
court's nnalv is of this possibility indicates the breadth of 
the analysis of vestiges called for by Fordice. 



disparities in student success or the complex conditions 
that result in these disparities as vestiges. 

Some states also may have policies and practices in 
their elementary and .secondary systems that adversely 
affect the overall college-entrance rate for minority stu- 
dents. For example, in Ayers, the plaintiffs raised the 
concern that Mississippi's core curriculum, which is 
essential for 
college admission, 
was not being 
offered in all 
school districts."' 
Such practices, 
which touch on 
adequate prepara- 
tion for college, 
m.ay also constitute 
vestiges of segrega- 
tion — though per- 
haps ones for which 
elementary and 
secondary educa- 
tion and higher 
education authori- 
ties share responsi- 
bility. Again, the 
lower courts since 
Fordice have not 
grappled with the 

ways in which a state's history of segregation in K-12 
education may continue to foster segregation in higher 
education. 



"There's really no unity 
between blacks and whites. 
If you visit our student 
center^ you will see blacks 
sitting in one section and 
you'll see whites sitting in 
another section. So you 
can't really say it's desegre- 
gation because, really, it's 
segregation. " 

— Minority student at 

a comprehensive imivertity 



Other Issues 

In Fordice, the Court explicidy acknowledged that other 
policies challenged by the plaintiffs could also be subject 
to the same analysis: unequal facilities, inequity or dis- 
crimination with respect to facult)' and staff, and possi- 
bly segregative governance structures.'" Practices and 
policies in still other areas may also be vestiges. In some 
systems, certain educational deficiencies that exist may 
themselves be vestiges of segregation. The Supreme 
Court has previously recognized the existence of such 
vestiges at the elementary and secondary level.'" While 
the majority opinion in Fordice does not mention these 
in referring to "lost educational and career opportuni- 
ties," Justice O'Connor's concurring opinion does. The 
lower court decisions since Fordice have not identified 



Appropriate Remedial Measures 

While the Supreme Court discussed in some detail the 
analysis to be used in determining whether a state retains 
a legal duty to desegregate, it did not direcdy address the 
question of what remedial measures v/ould be appropri- 
ate to address remaining vestiges of ;egregation. The 
Court's analysis does, however, suggest two possible 
approaches. A state system may seek to eliminate direct- 
ly the offending policies and practices, or it may seek, 
through other means, to alleviate their effects. As Justice 
O'Connor phrased it in her concurring opinion, "[o]nly 
by eliminating a remnant that unnecessarily continues to 
foster segregation, or by negating insofar as possible its 
segregative impact, can the State satisfy its constitution- 
al obligation."" Under either approach, the Court made 
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clear that appropriate remedies should consider the prac- 
ticalities oi each situation and possible independent edu- 
cational justifications for measures with segregative 
effects. '■' 

In practice, directly eliminating the offending con- 
dition, on ulie one hand, or negating its effects, on the 
other, may imply very different remedies. For example, 
undue reliance upon a standardized test for admission 
decisions — such as the ACT in l-ordicc — may be an 
impermissible practice. If so, the obvious remedy would 
be tile elimination or modification of that policy. 
However, in certain circumstances, a state might be able 
to retain the policy if it could eliminate its segregative 
effects. A state could, for example, undertake to increase 
the test scores of its black secondary students rather than 
change its university admissions criteria. Given the prob- 
able expense of such measures, however, a court might 
be more likely to order a state .'dimply to alter its admis- 
sions policies. Indeed, the two remedies recentU' 
approved by district courts in Mississippi and Louisiana 
focus almost exclusively on eliminating policies and 
practices rather than curing their adverse effects — 
reduced access and limited success in higher education 
for minorit)' students. 

Court mandates eliminating particular policies are a 
start, but they are not an adequate substitute for com- 
prehensive systemwide reform. Thus, it seems luilikcly 
that such remedies alone will be sufficient to enhance 
significantly educational opportunities for minority stu- 
dents. Indeed, the Court of Appeals ruling in the 
Alabama case indicates that remedial measures need not 
necessarily be effective to be legally acceptable. 

Knight V. Alabama, The Coiu t of Appeals' Knight 
decision offers some general guidance about appropriate 
remedies under Fordice. This guidance focuses more on 
the need to eliminate discriminatory policies than to 
ensure ec]ual opportimity. First, the Eleventh C'ircuit 
held that the fact that a particular policy is educational- 
ly sound and has a legitimate nonracial justification does 
//^miecessarily insulate it from challenge. If such a policy 
is tiaceable to prior segregation and continues to have a 
present discriminatory effect, then it r/iust be reformed — 
if a practicable and cducationall)- sound remedy is avail- 
able. On the other hand, according to the C'ourt of 
Appeals, if a system of higher education has adopted a 
practicable and educationally sound remedy for a condi- 
tion related to past segregation, it may not have to do 



more, even if the initial remedy proves ineffective. This 
analysis leaves the responsibilit)' to connect desegrega- 
tion to opportunity to educational leaders rather than to 
the courts. 

The Ayers Remedy. The two actual remedies 
ordered since Fordice also suggest that the courts may 
not require the type of comprehensive reform that will 
establish equitable systems. The district court in 
Mississippi indicated that desegregation should be stu- 
dent-centered, but its order may not go far enough in 
providing specific remedies that will substantially 
increase actual opportunities for minority students. 

For example, while it provides scholarships for 
white students to attend HBCUs, the remedy fails to 
provide similar scholarships to help minority students 
overcome the bariiers to access to traditionally white 
institutions." Furthermore, the C3ourt approved sys- 
temwide admissions policies that, in all likelihood, will 
reduce black student access to public four-year colleges. 
Although the court approved a summer program to ease 
minority students' transition to college, such a program 
will not substitute for a comprehensive educational rem- 
edy that will systematically address the poor preparation 
that many black Mississippians get in elementary and 
secondary education. 

Nevertheless, the Ayers decision is an example of 
some initial steps that may lead toward real desegrega- 
tion — equal access to higher education and equal 
opportunit)' for success. In addition to those discussed 
above, some of the specific aspects of the court's order 
are that it: 

■ recognized that both HRC^Us and traditionally 
white institutions (TWIs) are vestiges of segrega- 
tion; 

■ rejected the state's proposal to close rwo public col- 
leges; 

■ ordered the enhancement of two HBC'Us to pro- 
mote desegregation by mandating approximately 
S30 million in improvements to two historically 
black institutions, Jackson State and Alcorn State, 

■ requiring the state to create new doctoral 
programs and to consider a variety of profes- 
sional programs at jackson State University and 
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■ requiring the state to establish an MBA pro- 
gram at Alcorn State University; 

■ ordered the state to study ways to further the deseg- 
regation of predominantly white Delta State and 
historically black Mississippi Valley Stare; 

■ ordered the state to study the systcmwide coordina- 
tion of its communirs' colleges in the areas of admis- 
sions standards and articulation procedures; and 

■ established a monitoring committee to monitor 
implementation of the remedy. 

Despite the concerns noted above, these individual 
measures are especially significant given the foct that, 
before the Supreme Court's decision in Fordice. 
Mississippi insisted it was desegregated and, after the 
Courts ruling, relied primarily on closing two institu- 
tions to ensure desegregation. .Moreover, the district 
courts order, to some degree, recognizes the limitations 
that courts face in promoting effective desegregation; by 
ordering further study of several crucial issues and estab- 
lishinga monitoring committee, the court has quite dra- 
matically deferred to the judgment of educational lead- 
ers about what constitutes sound educational policy and 
what additional measures are required. 

The Louisiana Settlement. The only other sys- 
temwide remedy ordered since Fordice — the settlement 
in the Louisiana case of United States v. Louisiana" — 
seems to be designed to address the particularities of that 
case through a compromise negotiated by the parties 
rather than through measures directly mandated b\' the 
district court. The Louisiana case involved the inade- 
quacy of a prior sctdement and the threat of a court- 
ordered remedy that was opposed by both the state and 
by traditionally white and historically black institutions. 
Moreover, the case was brought by the United States and 
did not involve any private plaintiffs direcdy represent- 
ing minority students. The principal remedial measures 
that comprise the Louisiana setdement include: 

■ $65 million in previously deferred capital improve- 
ments on the campuses of traditionally black insti- 
tutions; 

■ up to S58 million for the addition of new programs 
at traditionally black institutions over the next 10 
years; 



■ additional recruitment of minorities by traditionally 
white institutions, particularly for their graduate 
programs and faculties, including: 

■ other-race admissions officers, 

■ outreach programs to high schools in minority 
areas, 

■ minority graduate scholarships, and 

■ the development of affirmative action hiring 
plans for faculty; 

■ modified admissions criteria; 

■ a new community college with articulation agree- 
ments with existing four-year institutions; and 

■ consideration of possible reduction in program 
duplication between geographically proximate, pre- 
viously segregated, and currently racially identifiable 
institutions. 

Indeed, like an earlier settlement in the same case, 
diis agreement ultimately may prove inadequate to 
desegregate fully the Louisiana system of higher educa- 
tion. Neverdieless, like the Ayers decision, it is instruc- 
tive — if not as a model comprehensive remedy, then at 
least because it provides an example of some of the reme- 
dial steps that states or courts may want to consider. 

T'i,e elements of the Louisiana settlement and the 
Mississippi order exceed in scope the remedies likely to 
have been required before the Supreme Courts decision 
in Fordice. As legal remedies, they may be sufficient to 
meet the mandates of U.S. v. Fordice. As a matter of 
sound educational practice, however, they ma\' not go far 
enough. Because the remedies accepted in both 
Louisiana and Mississippi do not grapple with issues of 
adequate preparation that begin in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, diey lack the comprehensiveness that is, 
we believe, crucial to an educationally sound approach 
to desegregation in higher education. In addition, nei- 
ther remedy puts in place the type of accountability 
mechanism that experience has shown is critical to any 
successful educational reform effort. 

Facing the Future: Focusing 
ON Students Through "Sound 
Educational Practices" 

The legal history we have discussed describes the first 
stage of a journey that will end only when real educa- 



tional opportunity is available to ail students. We cannot 
rely solely, or even mostly, on the courts to help us reach 
this destination. At this writing, of 19 states that once 
operated dejurescgrcj^^ited systems ofpublic higher edu- 
cation, and where vestiges of segregation arguably 
remain, only four are now in litigation (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee). Two of these 
have now adopted post- Fordice remedies that are promis- 
ing but limited in scope. Clearly, then, much of the 
impetus for reform for these and other states must come 
from entities other than the judiciary. 

Benjamin Mays, the noted educator, once said that 
"desegregation and integration are not ends in them- 
selves, but merely means to ends." In this instance, the 
end must be education systems that provide all students 
with access to high-qualit)' educational institutions and 
equal opportunity to succeed once they have been 
admitted. To get there we must understand and apply 
the sound educational practices to which Fordicc gave 
special prominence. Sound educational priictices, we 
believe, are those that promote the inte^'sts of students. The 
Supreme Court in encouraged educational lead- 

ers to emphasize these interests; in the remainder of this 
report we provide guidance for how they may do so. 

Whether grade school or graduate school, urban or 
rural, historically black or traditionally white, educa- 



tional institutions should be student-centered, devoted 
to meeting student needs and promoting their success. 
The student-centered approach responds to the legal 
obligations oudined throughout this chapter — for it is 
individual students who have been harmed by the lega- 
cy of segregation and who must be provided with the 
choice and opportunity called for by Fordicc. This 
approach also goes beyond legal principles and incorpo- 
rates the promise that is inherent in desegregation, that 
of truly equal opportunity. 

In practice, it means that states must attack the sys- 
temic underlying failures of public education — from 
pre-kindergarten through postgraduate education — 
and create, in effect, a comprehensive education system 
that provides all students with an education of high 
quality. Creating the system is not solely the province of 
the courts. Courts are a necessary but ultimatelv imper- 
fect means of resolving longstanding issues of equity in 
higher education. The legal context provides both clari- 
fied responsibilities and new opportunities for state lead- 
ers and higher education officials. They are asked to 
hold true to the promise they have historicallv been 
quick to make and often slow to keep — the promise of 
genuine access to an education of high quality for all cit- 
izens, regardless of rate. ■ 
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CHAPTERS 



Building a New 
System 




see the fragmentation of the institutions 
that are supposed to educate us. First you 
have K-12, then you have a community 
college, and then you have a higher 
education institution... Education is 
indivisible; it is a process and should be 
tailored as such. " 

— Minority student at a comprehensive university 
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ordice requires the elimination of 
race as a limiting factor in provid- 



ing genuine access to higher education, 
authentic choice among institutions, and a 
true chance for an education of high quality 
CO all students. But, as we discussed previous- 
ly, the ruling has limitations; its broad legal 
principles only give general guidance to 
courts, policymakers, and educators as they 
build nonracial systems of higher education. 
In this chapter, we present some principles 
that will help make the vision of a nonracial 
system a reality. 

A Nonracial Sysiem 

Our iiltimare goal is rlie dc\'clc)pnK'iir of a system of 
higher education institutions in which race plays no fac- 
tor in student accessor in student succx-ss. In this system, 
traditionally white institutions will demonstrate con- 
vincingly that they no longer exclude minority students 
and that they effectively provide them with an education 
ol high quality, hi this system, traditionally black insti- 
tutions will not be relegated by state policy to second- 
tier status. 

For some, the first, and frequeiuly the most com- 
pelling, solution to the problem presented by the con- 
tinued existence of a dual system of higher education is 
to close the traditionally black institutions. iVaditionalK' 
white public institutions, diey reason, have greater 
resources, modern facilities, and the weight of the state's 
economic and political establishments behind them. 
Historically black colleges and uni\'ersirics, in this view, 
are anachronisms; eliminate them and the problem dis- 
appears. 

We emphaiically reject such an approach, h'ardice 
mandated the elimination of vest ges of segregation in 
accordance with sound educational practices. Both tra- 
ditionally white and traditionally black institutions aic 
vestiges ol' purposeful, state-imposed, racial .segregation; 



each .set ol institutions was created and maintained to 
promote it. This pattern continued after Brown v. Board 
of Educat'uvK when man\' states, rather than invest 
resources to upgrade existing black institutions ,so that 
thev could attract white students, instead created new 
ones near the black institutions. The new institutions, 
along with existing traditionally white institutions, con- 
tinued to discourage blacks from attending. Thus, the 
existence of traditionally white institutions, as much as 
that of- historicalK' black ones, today reflects the states' 
previous policy of racial separation. Neither .set of insti- 
tutions has the greater 'ght to survive, and die burden 
oi creating a iiev,' system should not fall exclusively or 
disproportionately on historically black institutions. 

There is, furthermore, no educationally .sound rea- 
son to desegregate .systems by eliminating these insntu- 
tions that are at the forefront of providing effective 
minority access to higher education. Today, historicallv 
black institutions serve a critical role in providing access 
to Mack student.s, one which they are likely to continue 
to serve in the fore.seeable fiuiire. Historicallv black 
institutions must be maintained to ensure that minority 
students, who are already the victims of prior dc jure scs^- 
regation and state-.sanctioned racial discrm.ination, are 
not further disaclvantased. 

Given the opportuiiit\', HBCiUs also demonstrate 
the capacity to provide high-quality programs that 
attract substantial numbers of white students. For many 
/ears. Harvard profes.sor C'harles V. Willie has advocat- 
ed that enrollment of a "critical nias.s" cf other-race stu- 
dents should be an important goal in desegregating edu- 
cational institiuions. In a 1993 lecture, "Black Colleges 
Are Not just for Blacks Anymore,"' he di.scu.ssed the ben- 
efits that white students receive when they are educated 
at HBC!Us. Among these are learning in a nurturing 
environment, being taught by faculties that arc nu^re 
diver.se than those in predominantly white institutions, 
communicating with persons different from tlieni.selves, 
and realizing personal growth as they come to imdcr- 
stand that they do not always need to be in the majori- 
ty. It is a learning experience also for black faculty and 
students when they, as the majority, must understand 
how to address the needs of a minority of white students 
who are more than just a token presence 

Building a nonracial .system does not depend upon 
closing historically black institutions. Rather, we suggest 
that such a system can he created if state and academic 
leaders adopt three principles that will promote equity 
and lead to a transformed .system. Thev are: 
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■ Student-Centered: State systems must become stu- 
dent-centered. They must be organized to advance 
the interests and respond to the needs of students 
rather than the preferences of the institutions creat- 
ed to meet those needs. 

■ Comprehensive: State systems must concentrate on 
systemwide approaches to desegregation and pro- 
mote the principle that each part of the system — 
K- 1 2, communit)' colleges, and higher education — 
is linked to the other. 

■ Accountable and Performance-Driven: State 
systems must be performance-based and held 
accountable for results. 



Student-Centered 

Student-centered education is at the core of the "sound 
educational practices" the Supreme Court referred to in 
Fordice. 

All too often, students are blamed for failures that 
;ire more properly assigned to the system. In Fordice, for 
example, Mississippi argued that black students were 
responsible for their low representation on college cam- 
puses because of a lack of interest in higher education as 
evidenced by their failure to complete college preparato- 
ry curricula. Mississippi officials ignored the tact that 
many predominantly black high schc ^Is in the state did 
not offer the state-required courses. By blaming the vic- 
tims, states and higher education institutions attempt to 
attribute minority performance to a variety of alleged 
personal deficiencies and thus relieve educational insti- 
tution.s from accountability. 

Fortunately, new thinking is emerging which pro- 
vides standards for public schools, from kindergarten 
through high school. This new approach places respon- 
sibility on schools to assure that all students learn at high 
levels, no matter what their family background, home 
language, or economic circumstances. This student-cen- 
tered approach is orgunized around the consensus that 
all students can reach higher standards of performance 
than have been expected in the past. 

The new consensus underlies the National Education 
(ioals — originally developed by President George Bush 
and the nation's governors in 1989, and modified and 
signed into law by President Bill C!!linton in 1994. It is 
also the foundation of the education reforms enacted in 
South Carolina in 1984 and the Kentucky Education 



Reform Act passed in 1990. What unites these disparate 
efforts is the conviction that every child can succeed and 
that all children are entitled to a first-class education. 

To date, the new approach has been most visible at 
the elementary and high school levels. However, in our 
view, this new orientation around student needs will 
inevitably become the norm in higher education as w ell. 
Signs are already apparent. 

The "Wingspread Group" noted in 1993 that the 
nations colleges and universities need to focus greater 



attention on 



value 



th 

added to stu- 
dent learning 
by the under- 
graduate expe- 
rience.- Ore- 
gon recently re- 
organized its 
higher educa- 
tion admis- 
sions require- 
ments around 
changes in the 
state's K-12 
curriculum 
that have been 
implemented 
to develop dif- 
ferent student 
competencies. 
In 1992, the 



"I talked to some of the staff 
and faculty here and they let 
me know exactly how long I 
would need to finish my 
degree. They took my little 
student transcripts and sat 
down with me and spent time 
with met and that was just the 
determining factor. I saw this 
was a place...where people 
cared about whether you made 
it through and cared about 
getting you through. ** 

— Whiu student at a 
historkaUy black college 
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current system 
of accredita- 
tion in higher 

education v/as questioned by amendments to the federal 
Higher Education Act, which imposed a new super- 
structure of State Postsecondary Review Entities that will 
have, if they are maintained in the 104th Congress, the 
authorit}' to examine institutional and student perfor- 
mance. North Carolina has made increased retention 
and graduation rates a central component of a recently 
developed higher education desegregation plan. In seek- 
ing to improve student performance, many institutions 
have begun to acknowledge and attempt to treat the pro- 
found effects of such ostensibly nonacademic issues as 
campus climate and adequate student support.' 

In a genuinely student-centered institution, faculty, 
administrators, and students will be involved in a con- 
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tiruou.s process of- evaluating how well the instittition 
serves the needs oi its students by asking, among other 
things: 

■ Do admissions requirements accurately assess stu- 
dent potential? 

■ Are the institution and its faculty and staff commit- 
ted to student success and do they take every mea- 
sure necessary to promote it? 

■ Do institutions regularly provide the compensatory 
and remedial assistance required by some students 
without stigmatizing them for it? 

■ Are undergraduate offerings related to career oppor- 
tunities for graduates? 

■ Does the curriculum reflect the diverse nature of the 
world in which we live? 

■ Are curriculum offerings reviewed regularly to 
ensure rhey match the mission of the institution and 
the goals of its students? 

■ Are faculty encouraged to focus on teaching and 
mentoring? 

In brief just as state and national leaders are asking 
public schools to worry more about course content, stu- 
dent needs, and performance, they are beginning also to 
turn their attention to similar concerns in the nations 
colleges and universities. 

Comprehensive 

Building a system of higher education that promotes 
access, choice, and success for all minority students 
requires state leadership that is both committed to 
opportunity and unequivocal in its pursuit. That com- 
mitment finds its best expression in an understanding of 
the interconnectedness of the various stages of the edu- 
cation "pipeline." It recognizes that the circumstances of 
families and children greatly affect learning. It sees pub- 
lic education as a seamless continuum that begins in 
preschool and concludes when students graduate pre- 
pared to confront the challenges of living and working in 
a rapidly changing, competitive world. It recognizes that 
what happen^ at home influences early educat: i and 
that experiences in elementary school affect what hap- 
pens in secondary school, that what is learned in high 
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school lays the foundation for later learning as an under- 
graduate, and that undergraduate performance deter- 
mines ones chances for graduate and professional edu- 
cation and for future success. It recognizes that what is 
not provided, what is not expected, and what is not 
encouraged will be lost forever. Real learning is built 
from the ground up. Inherent in this belief is an under- 
standing of the importance of and a commitment to, 
fostering meaningful collaboration between and across 
different sectors of education. 

In our view, sound educational practices require ihat 
state leaders concerned with desegregation — with real 
access, choice, and opportunity for an education of high 
quality — take this comprehensive approach. In doing 
so, they must start with the foundation, K-I2, rather 
than with the capstone, the higher education system 
itself 

Each sector of public education is the creation of the 
state, and it is the state that is ultimately responsible for 
its quality and performance. States have an overwhelm- 
ing interest in both K-I2 and higher education and 
appropriate large sums of money for both. State officials 
cannot argue that they have constitutional authority for 
education while maintaining that they are not account- 
able for it. The state that is responsible for the entire 
educational structure — i.e., from kindergarten through 
postdoctoral programs — cannot plausibly insist that 
what goes on in one of the areas bears no relationship to 
what goes on in the others. The state, in short, cannot 
use its failure to provide an education of high quality to 
all students in public schools as a rationale for not meet- 
ing its constitutional responsibility to desegregate high- 
er education. 

States must treat the two systems as one in shaping 
remedies for lingering effects of segregation. To promote 
minority student success, states must link K-12 with 
higher education in ways that are concrete, comprehen- 
sive, and continuous. 

Accountable and 
Performance-Driven 

Trying hard is not good enough — either for institu- 
tions or students. Ultimately, higher education can claim 
.success only if many more of its students complete their 
degrees and go on to the next stage of their reers. 

Here, once again, the accountability and perfor- 
mance features of publi'. school reform are instructive. 
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Among the common clemenib in these reform efforts 
are: 

■ high curriculum standards and performance expec- 
tations for all students, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents; 

B new assessment strategies tied to demanding con- 
tent and student achievement standards that are 
state-of-the-art; and 

■ measurements of institutional performance, includ- 
ing incentives and penalties that hold institutions 
accountable for results. 

We are convinced that higher education institutions 
must similarly be accountable for student success, even 
though the criteria for and means to measure that suc- 
cess will vary. 

The most important measure of student success — 
the value that the institution adds ro the student — is 
what is learned. A second measure of institutional per- 
formance should be the proportion of entering students 
that graduates prepared for further study or meaningful 
work. Immediate postcommencement success can be 
measured by such indicators as the proportion of gradu- 
ates finding initial employment and the proportion 
entering graduate or professional programs. Longer term 
indicators (possibly after five years) might include the 
proportion employed, the proportion employed without 
an involuntary break in employment, gauges of career 
and education satisfaction, and proportions completing 
graduate and professional programs. 

The first step in developing accountabilit)- is collec- 
tion of data to monitor performance. Accurate, consis- 
tent, and clear information on how state systems and 
institutions within the system are performing is not 
readily available. States must build data collection sys- 
tems that will enable the public to know how institu- 
tions of higher learning are performing. 



for the nation. In accepting the invitation that Fordice 
offers, the South will not only discard the vestiges of seg- 
regated higher education systems once and for all, it will 
also cast off the remaining burden of its histor)-. 

A good-faith, comprehensive response to the chal- 
lenge presented by Fordice once again put a human 
face on the idea of desegregation. In the last 40 years, 
some have assumed that once numerical goals were 
reached, genuine educational opportunit)' would auto- 
matically follow. Clearly, this has not been the case, and 
failure to meet these assumptions has had a perverse 
effect: many no longer appreciate the important connec- 
tion between desegregation and educational opportunity 
— and have turned their back on the effort. Fordice now 
enables us to develop comprehensive new approaches 
and more meaningful measures of success. By emphasiz- 
ing the interests of students, it allows us to concentrate 
on education at all levels and to promote opportunity for 
all by adopting a systemic, results-oriented approach to 
desegregation. 

If this ideal is to be realized, state officials must con- 
front formidable problems: Student access is restricted, 
education quality is uneven, and success tor students 
is not yet apparent. ■ 



A Fresh Start 

Promoting student-centered approaches, implementing 
comprehensive education reform, and ensuring account- 
ability are all pressing issues that arc not limited to one 
region, but the entire nation. /77ri!//(;y presents the South 
with a chance to develop innovative approaches to 
enduring issues; success in the South can sei-ve as a model 
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CHAPTER 4 



Access 




"Many of our minority 
public school students 
aspired to enter college but 
were not enrolled in 
academic college- 
preparatory programs. 
And the differences between 
academic aspirations and 
preparation were far more 
common among blacks 
than whites. " 

— Administrator, 

state higher education system 
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Access must be the very first consid- 
eration in building a desegregated 
system that provides students with both 
choice and opportunity regardless of race. 
Students who never enter the nations colleges 
and universities will never graduate from 
them. 

Almost rwo decades ago, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in response to Adams v. Richardson, 
determined that minority student representation in pub- 
lic institutions o\ higher learning should equal their rep- 
resentation among high school graduates. This standard 
is consistent with Fordice. We believe that it is both rea- 
sonable and attainable and that it should be the one by 
which efforts to increase minority access are measured. 

The data pre-iented in Chapter 1 and in Figure 3, 
below, make clear how far we must go to reach that stan- 
dard. In each of the states in our analysis, blacks were 
significantly underrepresented in the college-going 
cohort, while whites were overrepresented in relation to 
their percentage of the population. A' the same time, 
blacks continue ovenvhelmingly to be educated at his- 



torically black institutions while whites predominate at 
those that have been traditionally white (see Figure 4). 

Despite these numbers, we believe that all students 
can learn and that the aggressive adoption of policies 
and practices to increase access can bring about equi- 
table representation. 

An Elusive Goal 

Far from being outside America's reach, the goal of equi- 
table access was once within our grasp. Our institutions 
have demonstrated their capacit)' to achieve fair repre- 
sentation of minority high school graduates on campus. 
Nationwide, between 1974 and 1976, the proportion of 
black and Hispanic college students approached parit)' 
with that of whites. But that success was fleeting, and by 
1992, the gap among these groups had substantially 
widened. 

There are different reasons for the gap; many of 
them are related to the increasing difficulty that all stu- 
dents — minorities, in particular — experienced in try- 
ing to finance a college education. College costs have 
skyrocketed — annual institutional charge: have 
increased at more than twice the rate of inflation since 
1980. While this has affected most families, it has espe- 
cially burdened low-income families, which are receiving 
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FIGURE 4 

Proportions of Black and White Enrollments in Traditionally 
White and Hislorically Black Public Institutions, 1992 
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\css direct federal aid in the form of grants than they 
were in 1976. Al.so during this period, the amount of 
federal aid did not change, but the number of student.s 
eligible for it increased. Furthermore, the nature of aid 
available to students changed dramatically — it is esti- 
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mated that students today borrow S4.30 for every $1 
thev receive in federal grants, more than four times what 
they did in 1976.' The result is that the representation of 
black and Hispanic students on college campu.ses 
nationwide is nowhere near what it should be. As Figure 
5 indicates, the representation of the.se students on cam- 
pus only recently regained the levels of the mid-1970s. 
Today, more minorities are in the pipeline, and more are 
in the potential college-going pool, but proportionately 
fewer actually get through the college door. 

In the South, the marked differences in college 
attendance among citizens of different races/ethnicitie.s 
are even more pronounced. The region continues to lag 
behind the nation in overall college-going rates, and 
minority students, who represent a greater proportion of 
the youth and young adult populations, lag significantly 
behind whites in college enrollment. According to the 
Southern Regional Education Board, "In the region, 45 
percent of white, 35 percent of black, and 27 percent of 
Hispanic young adults complete one or more years of 
college."' And as we discuss later, minority students are 
heavily dependent on community colleges for access to 
higher education, and for southern blacks, HBCUs play 
a central role in providing access. To increase the college- 
going rate for black and Hispanic students, wc must deal 
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with three persistent problems: 

■ inadequate preparation for college; 

■ inappropriate admissions practices; and 

■ insufficient student financial aid. 

Inadequate Preparation 

To get to college, minority students in the South must 
depend on some of the worst public schools in the 
United States. These children and youth face a bewil- 
dering ser of obstacles for which no single agency 
appears to be responsible or is willing to accept respon- 
sibilit)'. The most notable among these obstacles are 
tracking, substandard curricula, and inequitable finan- 
cial support for schools that serve large numbers of 
minorities. 

Tracking and Curricular Exposure. Minorit)' students 
are trequendy confronted with the pernicious practice of 
tracking them into dead-end curricula. Tracking often 
begins in the very first week of the very first year of 
school,' and its effects last a lifetime. Judgments are 
made, without parental consultation, that designate 
four- and five-year-old children as "advanced," "aver- 
age," and "behind." The sorting and grouping of stu- 
dents that begins early on follow.s them throughout their 
careers in school, often limiting their aspirations and 
precluding their success. 

In the middle school years, this process intensifies 
and options begin to disappear; as one southern school 
superintendent recently remarked, "racial tracking is not 
much more than segregation."' A host of recent studies 
demonstrates that minority students disproportionately 
suffer the consequences of tracking. The president of the 
College Board, a member of the Panel, described how 
tracking works in middle school and later years: 

"fWe] discovered that black students [who were] 
receiving the .same grades [as whites] through 
the eighth grade, testing at the same levels, were 
being shunted into remedial courses in high 
school in the ninth grade and not sent into first- 
year algebra... It is deliberate tracking of black 
students with the same levels of competency, the 
same levels of preparation, but is based on 
assumptions that they needed remediation in 
the ninth grade rather than going on to a pre- 
collegiate academic track. And, it happens over 
and over again."' 
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F I G U\R E 6 

Percentage of 1982 High School Graduates Atleiiding College 
by Geometry Classes and Race/Ethnicity 
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Figure 6 pre.sents that .study's findings relating 
race/erhnicity to the study of geometry. 

Two conclusions .stand out from these findings. 
First, white students are twice as likely as are black and 
Hispanic students to take geometry courses for a year or 
more. Second, the completion of a year or more of 
geometry appears to correlate direcdy with college atten- 
dance rates. The college-attendance differential bet\veen 
minority and white students virtually disappears among 
geometry students — 83 percent of those who are white 
attend college, compared with 80 percent of black and 
Hispanic students. 

Directing minority students away from college- 
preparatory studies is a widespread practice. In the 12 
states studied in this report, only an average of 53 per- 
cent of black ACT test-takers had taken the core cours- 
es recommended for a college-preparation program, 
compared with 62 percent of white test-rakers." Taking 
the ACT i.s viewed as an indicator of student.s' plans to 
attend college, yet this disparity in college-preparatory 
course-taking suggests underlying problems in student 
understanding of what courses are needed for college, a 
possible lack of access to the ap;-ropriatc courses, and 
poor advising from .school counselors, Fnsuring that 
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critical courses arc available tu minorin' students and 
insisting on their exposure to them can have a profound 
effect on improving minority college-going rates. 

School Finance. An equally serious problem is inade- 
quate funding of schools in low-income areas, predomi- 
nandy in minorir)' communities. Testimony in a 1993 
Alabama school-finance suit described Black Belt 
schools with sewage leaking onto playgrounds, termite- 
infested libraries and classrooms, hallways crawling with 
ants, and tables propped up with milk crates. 

Reliance on local properr)' taxes to fund public 
schools accounts for most of the school finance 
inequities within stares. An authoritative national survey 
of expenditure inequities among school districts pre- 
pared for the U.S. House of Representatives provides 
some vivid examples:"" 

■ The 300,000 students in the poorest school districts 
of Texas are supported with less than 3 percent of 
the states property wealth — but the 300,000 stu- 
dents in the wealthiest districts have more than 25 
percent of the states propert)' wealth behind them. 

■ 'I"he 100 poorest districts in Texas spend an average 
of $2,978 per student; the 100 wealthiest districts 
spend an average of $7,233. 

■ The wealthiest districts in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
states which had operated c/py«rf segregated systems 
of higher education, outspend their poorer neigh- 
bors by ratios of 2.4 and 2.8 to 1, respectively 

One of the bedrock values of the United States is 
fairness. Most Americans are committed to the proposi- 
tion that all children deserve a level playing field — they 
are all entitled to a fair chance as they start out in life. 
Funding disparities of nearly 3 to 1 call into question 
the commitment of state and local officials to that basic 
value. 



Inappropriate Admissions Practices 

Many minority students successfully negotiate the hur- 
dles placed before them in public schools only to find 
themselves arbitrarily excluded from higher education 
by the misuse of tests and test scores. In Fordice, the 
Supreme Court rccogni/x'd the segregative effects of the 
inappropriate use of tests. It noted that the state of 
Mississippi ignored the position of the developers of the 



ACT when it established a policy of "automatic" admis- 
sions based solely on test scores. Given the dead-end cur- 
ricula into which minority students are frequently 
tracked, it is not surprising that average scores for black 
and Hispanic students are lower than average scores for 
white students; what is not taught cannot be learned. 

We are deeply concerned that in some states — and 
many institutions — standardized test cut-of s are estab- 
lished without regard to appropriate expert opinion. 
Mississippi, for example, established automatic 
score cut-offs governing access to its institutions 
despite a policy statement from the test developer 
that it was "silly" to 

,. L "Attention should be 

we realize that m 

keeping with current given to the Standard 
education reform gatekeeping courses that 

thinking and public ° x a 

demands for assess- most minority students 
ment and account are counseUd away from 

ability, the nation is 

likely to see more — algebra, geometry, 
testing. Most in- and advanced English. 

formed observers 

, I . L These are the very classes 

believe, however, 

that we can develop that they need in order to 

better and more reli- , ^^^^^^ 

able indicators of stu- 
dent progress — SAT, to get Scholarships, 

more authentic ^ j^gH ^^^-^ 

tests — that truly 

measure students' <^ollege COUrsCS. 

capabilities and 
accomplishments. 
We also recognize 

that tests of some kind are essential in college admissions 
decisions; although better examinations may be needed, 
standardized examinations are helpful In comparing the 
records and achievements of different applicants from 
thousands of different secondary schools. Finally, we 
know that, like their white peers, some minorir)' stu- 
dents score at the very highest level on tests of all kinds. 
To argue that national tests are uniformly unfair would 
be to slight these students' outstanding performance. 

It is our view, though, that some states and institu- 
tions rely too heavily and too rigidly on standardized 
tests for admission. Too often, test scores serve institu- 
tional needs for prestige more than they do the 
educational interests of students. We believe — and 



— Elected state official 
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F-1 G U'R E 7 
Fust Time Fiill-Tmiq Freshman Enrollment in 12 States 
What Institutions Blacks Attended in 1991 
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expert opinion on thi.s i.s.siic is ununimou.s — that a 
combination of multiple adnii.ssions criteria including 
high .school grade point average, the courses completed, 
teacher recommendations, extracurricular activities and 
community service, and standardized test score.s, i.s a 
much better predictor of college siicces.s than test .scores 
alone. Institution.s .should focus more on relating what is 
being as.sessed to what students require to succeed. 

Access via Community Colleges. I'hc .simple truth i.s 
that many .states which formerly operated dual .system.s 
of higher education have a.ssigned a major re.spon.sibility 
for acccs.s by black and Hi.spanic .student.s to HBCUs, 
community colleges and less-prestigious traditionally 
white institutions. Enrollment patterns in the 12 states 
studied make this abundantly clear (see Figure 7). 

Black and Hispanic students are much more likely 
to be enrolled in community colleges, in less competitive 
four-year institutions, or in historically black institu- 
tions, than they arc to be in major research universities. 
Minority access to higher education through these insti- 
tutions should be the product of free choice rather than 
discriminatory state policy. 

Most states have made .significant investments in 
community colleges in the hope of providing greater 
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general access for more students to higher education. 
Community colleges are less expensive, they are more 
accessible geographically, they offer a variet)' of pro- 
grams — both academic and vocational — and their 
admissions requirements are often relatively low. All of 
these attributes naturally make them attractive institu- 
tions to low-income students, including minorities, in 
many .states these institutions serve their communities, 
including low-income minority communities, extremely 
well, particularly by providing first-rate technical educa- 
tion and job-training programs. 

For the mos" part, however, according to our 
research and testimony that we heard, community col- 
leges have not fulfilled their potential to provide genuine 
access to four-year higher education. ' As a recent study 
warned, rates of transfer between two- and four-year col- 
leges are "cause for concern": 

"First, the transfer function is not as generally 
effective as it might be Second, students of any 
race whose educ 'ional career involves transfer 
are less likely to achieve the Baccalaureate than 
their colleagues who do not transfer, 'i hird, 
transfer is not as likely to result in academic suc- 
cess for minority students as for the general col- 
lege population... [E]ducational attainment for 
blacks and Hispanics who begin their collegiate 
careers in the community college is even less 
than that of their white counterparts."'" 

In concept, community colleges appear to be access 
channels to four-year higher education, in practice, 
however, higher education as a statewide enterprise 
treats these institutions as stepchildren, in many states, 
there has been little effort to ensure effective articulation 
between community colleges and four-year institutions. 
And there is little accountabilit)' for what happens to 
students once they enroll in a community college. For 
many minorit)' students, community colleges all too 
often are an extension of the tracking they have known 
since entering kindergarten. 

Access via Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. Historically black institutions present a 
different picture — and a different access i.ssuc. In the 
states we studied, they arc major points of entry for 
black students who desire to pursue four- year degrees, in 
four of the.se states, 40 percent or more of all black first- 
time, lull-time studcnt.s are enrolled in HBC^Us, and in 
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eight of the states, 50 percent or more of all black first- 
time, full-time students at four-year institutions arc- 
found at these colleges and universities. 

We heard testimony that, among their other roles, 
historically black colleges and universities throughout 
the South continue to provide opportunities for inade- 
quately prepared students whom no other four-year 
institutions will accept. HBCUs recognize that these 
students are not incapable of learning, but that the sys- 
tem which produces many of them does not offer the 
advanced preparation necessary for college-level work. 
HBCUs are dedicated to nurturing these students and to 
providing them with the opportunity to overcome lack 
of preparation for college. Black colleges and universities 
remain central to efforts to ensure access for black stu- 
dents. Without HBCUs, acces,s for black students — 
already limited — would be drastically reduced. We 
heard testimony from a broad range of witnesses that 
minority access would plummet without historically 
black institutions because most traditionally white insti- 
tutions do not consider educating disadvantaged stu- 
dents to be a major part of their mission. 

Recruitment Strategies. If we are truly dedicated to 
ensuring equitable access for minority students to four- 
year institutions, flagship and other traditionally white 
institutions must accept many more minority students 
than they currently do — and not just those at the top 
of their high school graduating classes or from upper 
middle-class families. "Creaming" does not compensate 
for insufficient access. All institutions of higher educa- 
tion have the responsibility to admit some of those stu- 
dents who have traditionally been the responsibility of 
HBCUs and to work diligently for their success. 

Effective recruitment strategies are essential to 
increasing the numbers of minority students who 
matriculate at more competitive, traditionally white 
institutions. These strategies must reflect institution- 
wide commitments, reflective of state policy, to a more 
diverse student body. To work, recruitment strategies 
must be clearly tied to the regular academic program of 
the university md supported by institutional funds — 
too many laudable programs disappear when external 
funding ends. Recruitment initiatives must link core 
institutional programs with activities in elementary, 
middle, and high schools and with community colleges. 
They should involve collaboration between elementary 
and high school teachers and faculty in two-year and 
four-year colleges on course requirements, expectations, 



and curricula. The strategies themselves arc wide-rang- 
ing and include, among other things, after-school and 
weekend programs, high school courses taught by col- 
lege faculty, mentoring 
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responsibilities for 



financing higher educa- 
tion are shifting. The 
burden for paying for 
higher education is shifi- 
ing away from federal, 
state and local govern- 
ments towards the 
individual 

— Public policy researcher 
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programs, summer 
institutes, and scholar- 
ships. 

Innovative re- 
cruitment programs 
will not, in the fore- 
seeable future, be able 
to reduce the reliance 
of substantial numbers 
of black students on 
HBCUs for a college 
education. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that 
states ensure that 
HBCUs have the 
capacity and capability 
to provide those often 

disadvantaged students whom they accept with an 
appropriate, high-quality education (see the discussion 
in Chapter 5). Historically black colleges themselves 
must also work harder to attract increased numbers of 
other-race students; in too many of these institutions 
white enrollment is little more than token. Testimony at 
hearings made clear to us, however, that HBCUs will not 
be successful in this endeavor unless they are able to offer 
high-profile, high-demand programs that will enable 
them to compete with better-equipped institutions for 
students of all races. 

Insufficient Student Financial Aid 

Finally, students who cannot afford to pay for college are 
much less likely to attend. To create the kind of desegre- 
gated system of higher education that we envision, reso- 
lution of the student financial aid crisis, to benefit needy 
students of any race, is critical. 

It is hard to argue with facts. College costs arc going 
up and the real value of student aid is going down. 1 he 
affordability crisis in American higher education is gen- 
uine and can no longer be ignored or addressed piece- 
meal. 

Throughout the 1980s, tuition and fees increased at 
both public and private institutions at twice the rate of 
inflation." Higher education officials provide a number 
of explanations for this — additional student services. 
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skyrocketing health care cost.s, rcduction.s in state a.s.^is- 
tance, and the labor-intensive nature of the enterpri.se 
itself. Some institutions also have made an effort to 
transfer more of the costs to those who can afford them 
.so that more financial aid can be provided to tho.se who 
need it. Whatever the causes, the net result is that the 
cost of education has increased sharply. 

M^norit)' families in the South are the least likely of 
those in any region to be able to contribute substantial- 
ly to support higher education.'' Consequently, thev 
rely heavily on student aid. In Mississippi, for example, 
tuition at public colleges and universities is about 40 
percent of the average minority income," At ahcaring in 
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Austin. Texas, Hector Ncgrete, the son of Mexican- 
American migrant workers and a migrant worker him- 
self, told us: 

" I know a lot of students with me at Southwest 
Texas State would not be there if it wasn't for 
College A.ssistance Migrant Program scholar- 
ships. There should be more opportunities for 
these people who tend to get disillusioned at the 
fact that they have always been down and they 
will never get up." 

He pleaded for the reinstatement of the .scholarships, 
which had been discontinued, 
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At the same time, as indicated in Figure 8, although 
the aiuount of fedei-al student aid has increased, the 
nature of that aid has changed dramatically and the 
number of recipients who qualify for it has increased 
even faster. 

In the 1970s, more students received need-based 
I'ell Grants than borrowed under federal student loan 
programs — and the federal government spent about the 
same amount of money on both kinds of aid. For 1 995, 
the number of borrowers anticipated will be nearly 70 
percent higher than :he number of grant recipients — 
and more than four times as much will be spent on 
loans." Figure 8 displays the results: In 1976, students 
borrowed $1,20 for every dollar they received in federal 
grants; hy 1992, they had to borrow twice as much, 
S2.40. This year, it is projected that students will have to 
borrow S4.30 for every dollar they receive in grants. 

One result of these changes is that financial aid is 
now more oriented toward the needs of middle- and 
upper-middle-income students than it is to those of low- 
income students. Another is that students and their fam- 
ilies are now paying about 138 percent of what they paid 
in 1980 to attend college. In the words of Thomas 
Mortcnson, a leading analyst of financial aid policy, this 
is a classic "between a rock and a hard place" dilemma. 
Young people who do not pursue postsccondary educa- 
tion face truly brutal treatment by a labor market that 
reserves its best jobs at highest pay for those with the 
most education. For those who do go to college, the 
dumsv redistribution of responsibilities for financing 
higher education from society to individuals, and the 
growing affordability problem it creates, adds to their 
costs. 

Developments at the federal level are matched by 
equally severe problems in state financing. Voter resis- 
tance to taxation and expenditures, combined with 
increased costs for health care, public safety, and correc- 
tions, has limited funding growth for higher education. 
In fact, year-to-year funding for higher education in 
some states has declined for the first time since the 
Depression. 

The financial problems of low-income minority stu- 
dents are acute. Most are the first students in their fam- 
ilies to attend college. Many minority students actually 
send money home to help support their families — they 
are not able to use all the money they earn, or receive in 
financial aid, to support their education." 

Despite the current budget problems of federal and 
state governments, we are convinced that these problems 



can be addressed. Public opinion polls demonstrate con- 
clusively that the general public believes that no deserv- 
ing student should be denied the opportunity to attend 
college simply because he or she cannot afford it.'" 
Moreover, about three-quarters (73 percent) of 
Americans report that they favor, or favor strongly, spe- 
cial college scholarships for minority students who 
maintain good grades.'' 

In this regard, the Podbercsky dcch'ion mentioned in 
Chapter 2'" presents a challenge — hut not an insur- 
mountahle barrier — to targeted minority student aid. 
We heard testimony about the success of 
the Banneker Scholarship program at the University 
of Maryland in 
attracting minority 
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student.?. It is clear 
to us that t h e 
state of Maryland, 
and its university, 
did the right 
thing. It is essen- 
tial that states and 
institutions do not 
use Podbercsky as an 
excuse to abandon 
the effort to 
create financial aid 
programs that will 
encourage minority 
students to enter 
and complete col- 
lege. We remain 
confident that, in 
the end, minority 
scholarships, appro- 
priately designed to 
remedy past discrim- 
ination and encour- 
age diversity, will pass muster as an acceptable method of 
advancing desegregation. 

Challenges Ahead 

These then arc the basic challenges facing state and in.sti- 
tutional leaders as they try to promote access in truly 
desegregated .systems of higher education: dealing with 
inadequate preparation for college work, reforming 
inappropriate admissions practices, and providing stu- 
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"The Banneker program 
meant so much because it 
gave me the chance to 
recognisix who I am and 
to recognize my potential 
Banneker Scholars have 
really served as a bridge 
between the white 
community and the black 
community. We are 
destroying myths that 
blacks cannot be 
intelligent. " 

— Banneker Scholar, University 
of Maryland, College Park 



dents with a;inropriafc financial support. If officials 
respond appropriately to the challenges before them, 
students horn all walks of lite and from every racial and 
ethnic background will be properly prepared for college, 
every student will be judged appropriately and fairly in 
the admissions process, and all students will be able to 
cboose freely among the range of choices available to 
attend appropriate, high-quality institutions. 

Should state officials resist recognizing the need to 
improve access for all students, we will he confronted 
again with continuing litigation and, as state officials 
spend time and consume re.sources attempting to justify 
their practices, regardless of the ultimate judicial deter- 
niination, more lives will be wasted. We believe that it is 
far better for states to address these barriers to access 
prior to, and regardless of, potential legal determinations 
against them. The future of our region ancf our nation 
depends on it. ■ 



CHAPTERS 



Success 




'7 tvas quite intimidated... 
I always heard, 'so-and-so 
dropped out of college, or 
s9~and'SO flunked out. * 
1 was so scathed, but I said 
/ really want to get an 
education, so whatever it 
takes Vm going to do it, 
because no one wants to 
fail — no one wants to he 
a failure.** 

— Minority sttuient at a 
comprthemive university 




No student enters a four-year college 
or university expecting to drop out 
or leave without graduating. Each aspires to a 
degree along with the sense of satisfaction, 
accomplishment, and career potential that 
accompanies it. Students' expectations and 
hopes are universal; their success is not. 



The pattern of attainment for Hispanic students is 
comparable to that of blacks. 

The higher the d-^gree level, the lower the represen- 
tation of black and Hispanic degree recipients. 

White students' pattern of attainment is almost exact- 
ly the opposite of minority students'. White students 
are overrepresented at every degree level except the 
associate and doctorate — a shortfall more than com- 
pensated for by degrees in professional fields such as 
law and medicine. 



As we described in Chapter 4, blacks' college com- 
pletion rates are the lowest of any racial/ethnic group.' 
One of every three black freshmen enrolled in degree 
programs full-time in 1985-1986 had graduated six 
years later; comparable rates were 56 percent of white 
students and 41 percent of Hispanic students. 

In the South, the gap between where the region is 
and where it should be in promoting minority success 
can be measured by the failure of southern and border 
states to meet the college graduation and graduate school 
enrollment goals developed by the federal government 
17 years ago. In 1978, under the "Revised Criteria" 
developed in the Adams cdsc, the Office for Civil Rights 
adopted a goal that "the proportion of [black students] 
who graduate from undergraduate institutions in the 
state system and enter graduate study or professional 
schools in the state system shall be at least equal to the pro- 
portion of white [students] who graduate from undergradu- 
ate institutions in the state system and enter such schools."' 

None of the 12 states that we studied has come close 
to attaining that goal. In fact, in each of the 12, the suc- 
cess of minorit}' students, as measured by persistence ro 
the degree and graduate and postgraduate enrollment 
rates, is static or falling — despite the Adams litigation 
and a decade of school reform efforts. This trend threat- 
ens the development, productivity, and stability of 
region that will absorb about one-half of the national 
increase in black population and one-third of the 
increase in the f^i.spanic population in the next decade. 

Figure 9 summarizes our findings.' It compares the 
distribution of major racial and ethnic groups in the 12 
stares with the proportion of degrees received in these 
states, by degree level. 

Figure 9 tells us that, on average, across the 12 states: 

■ Black degree attainment dcics not even begin to 
approach black population distribution. 



In none of the states we looked at does black 
bachelor's degree attainment approach that of whites (see 
Figure 10). 
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FIG U.R E 1 0 

Proportions of Adult Blacks and Whites with a Bachelor s Degree or Higher 1990 
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Turning this situation around requires concerted 
action on several fronts by state officials and higher edu- 
cation leaders in southern and border states. It will 
depend on: 

■ creating a more hospitable environment for 
minorit)' students; 

■ developing more appropriate academic programs 
and support strategies; and 

■ recruiting more minority faculty and staff and pro- 
viding more incentives for graduate and professional 
study. 

A Hospitable Environment 

Our colleges and universities are far from perfect, but 
they have traditionally exceeded most other American 
institutions in terms of their tolerance of differences and 
respect for diversity. At least since the C'ivil Rights Act 
was enacted, many academic institutions have made 
efforts to increase minority enrollment. Individual pro- 
fessors have developed the intellectual and legal justifica- 
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tions that advanced minority rights, and faculties and 
administrations have ii sisted that hostile, threatening, 
and contemptuous behavior toward minority citizens has 
no place in a civilized society. 

Yet somehow this commitment, expressed so force- 
fully to the outside, has not found a foothold on many 
of the campuses themselves. On this subject, anecdotes 
are legion, data scant. Some of our conclusions are 
necessarily impressionistic, but they are not at all tenta- 
tive. The evidence we have of race-baiting, faculty indif- 
ference to minority students, narrow curricula, and lack 
of minority role models and mentors is troubling. 

At our hearings, minority students testified that they 
often face hostility on campus and are made to feel that 
they are marginal members of the academic community — 
outsiders who do not really "belong" on the campus. We 
heard of frequent allegations — some repeated in a cam- 
pus newspaper — that minority students were on cam- 
pus only because of the existence of "preferential" schol- 
arships or "special treatment" in the admissions proce.ss. 
Black students told of being stereot)'ped by whites as 
"typical black and Ir/.y," and a Mexican-American stu- 
dent reported this first exchange with her new white 
roommate: 



New Roommate: 

Viviana: 

Roommate: 

Viviana: 

Roommate: 



I can't pronounce your name. 
Just call me Vivian. 
You're Mexican, aren't you? 
Yes. 

Do you carry a switchblade or 
anything with you? 



■ A recent poll reported that only one-quarter of aca- 
demic administrators believe that their campuses 
provide a "very good" or "excellent" climate for 
black students.' 

■ Even fewer believe the campus climate is hospitable 
to Hispanic students. 

■ Nationaliy, one-fifth of all minorit}' students at pre- 
dominantly white colleges and universities report 
race-related verbal or physical harassment.^ 

■ One in four college seniors reported that there was a 
"lot of racial conflict" on their campus." 

These findings appear against a background of 
numerous reports of students segregating themselves on 
apparently integrated campuses, a phenomenon that 
seems to be more common among white students than 
minority students." Such behavior, born too often of fear 
and ignorance, harms all students — and ultimately 
threatens to tear campuses apart. 

The concept ot "campus climate" is amorphous. It is 
highly emotional and personal. What offends one stu- 
dent or faculty member, majorit)' or minority, may not 
trouble another. Nonetheless, we received enough testi- 
mony from minority alumni, administrators, facult}' 
members, and students at both traditionally white and 
traditionally black institutions to conclude that the 
minority experience at too many campuses is often 
painful and isolating and can constitute a real, signifi- 
cant barrier to success. 

We do not believe institutions set out to put success 
beyond the reach of minority students. We are, however, 
convinced that too tew institutions actively accept the 
burden of removing longstanding barriers to success. 
Campus leaders do not satisfy their obligation to build a 
diverse and harmonious community simply by admit- 
ting minority students and assuming that both minority 
and majority will learn about each other from proximity 
alone. (Campuses must adopt diversity as a value and 
structure situations in which white students and minor- 
ity students — most raised and educated in racially 
isolated communities and schools — can come to know 



and understand each other. 

A hospitable climate is not something that can be 
created by serendipity or by occasional fragmented 
efforts. It must be approached in a systematic and compre- 
hensive way and must begin in the classroom. Institutions 
will create a truly supportive learning environment only if 
they are unequivocal in their embrace of diversity' and 
infuse that value into all campus policies and practices. 

Academic and Support 
Strategies 

The fear of not measuring up is a common anxiety 
among first-year college students. This almost universal 
apprehension is magnified many times over for minorit}' 
students. Most have survived systems that told them in 
innumerable, subtle ways that they would never amount 
to much. They have heard their teachers' refrain that col- 
lege demands will be more severe. They are often the first 
in their families, sometimes in their neighborhood, to 
attend college. And on predominantK' white campuses, 
they may come into contact with the majority culture for 
the first time in their lives. For such students, simply 
arriving on campus is an act of courage; surviving is a 
triumph. 

For minority students, some of the most dispiriting 
interactions with whites occur in the academic area. 
Minority students often feel that faculty hold lower 
expectations for them and are not interested in investing 
time in them. They resent being singled out in the class- 
room to provide the "minorit}' viewpoint," instead of 
being recognized for the value of their ideas in all areas. 

It is clear that all first-year students need academic 
and other supports to be successful, but poorly prepared 
minorit}' first-year students need them more. That sup- 
port can take many forms. 

Berkeley professor Uri Treisman (now at the 
University of Texas at Austin) achieved extraordinary 
success with black first-year calculus students through 
the Mathematics Workshop.^ He started the workshop 
after noting that Asian students routinely excelled in cal- 
culus, a critical filter for students interested in science 
and engineering, while black students had the highest 
rates of failure — even when they arrived at Berkeley 
with excellent academic preparation and high SAT 
scores. 

After an 18-month investigation, he concluded that 
the Asian students" success lay in their extraordinary 



group study habits. These students formed what they 
called "study gangs" to tackle problems together and 
help each other out. Treisman organized similar study 
groups for black students who spent six hours a week 
working in groups on difficult calculus problems he 
developed. By insisting that the groups deal with tough 
problems and work together, Treisman succeeded in 
lowering failure rates among these students from 60 per- 
cent to 4 percent — and his approach is now being 
duplicated at many campuses across the country. 

A number of experts believe that approaches which 
embody opportunities to work in small groups, to take 
advantage of small classes, and to receive intensive faculty 
attention and extensive academic assistance are essential 
to minorit)' success on campus." Other strategies chat 
have proven to be effective are: an early warning system 
to alert faculty and counselors to students who are get- 
ting into academic difficulty so as to provide timely 
intervention, regular faculty interaction with students, 
and sustained and comprehensive faculty leadership in 
providing academic support. 

The nurturing environment that is a key to success 
is often present at minority institutions. We were 
impressed by the encouragement provided by Hispanic- 
serving institutions, which .systematically reach out to 
provide disadvantaged students with necessary support. 
We also heard testimony from white students at pre- 
dominantly black colleges who praised the climate at 
HBCUs and who attributed their academic success in 
large part to the attention they received from facult)' and 
to a supportive campus environment.'" These attributes 
are essential to all institutions — indeed, for all stu- 
dents. But they are especially important for the large 
numbers of minority students who live at home and 
must commute to campus. Commuter campuses cannot 
offer many of the opportunities for support, socializing, 
and networking that are taken for granted at traditional 
residential institutions. Many commuting students also 
work and have little time for extracurricular activities. In 
these circumstances, a regular academic diet of small 
cla.sses, study groups, and seminars is not simply an 
attractive feature of education; for first-generation non- 
resident students, including minority .students, it is 
essential to their success. 

New attempt."-- to reduce costs at institutions amplil}' 
the need for personalized instruction. Many states are 
pressing individual campuses to make greater use of new 
telecommunications technologies, including video and 
computer technologies, as one way of reducing costs. 



"It is impossible to separate 
student well-being jrom 
faculty well-being because 
together they create the 
fabric of diversity that 
defines not only the present 
but the future. But if 
minority students see their 
adult counterparts 
disrespectedy it sends a 
message that regardless of 
professional accomplish- 
ment, the institution does 
not value difference. " 

— Mitiority professor at 
a fiajphip university 



Appropriate use of 
technology ran be an 
effective way to 
stretch .scarce resources 
and to expand access, 
and it deser\'es sup- 
port. We are con- 
cerned, however, diat 
these cost-contain- 
ment measures could 
erode the personal 
interactions that ate so 
critical to genuine 
learning and student 
growth, particularly 
for students whose 
connection to the 
campus environment 
is already tenuous. 

We also heard 
testimony indicat- 
ing that student 
polarization on tra- 
ditionally white 
campuses is related 
•not only to bowsxu- 

dents are taught, but also to what they are taught. We 
believe that all institutions can recognize the diverse cul- 
tural identities of those who are part of the universit)' 
community and make sure that their experience is 
reflected in the curriculum. This view was adopted by 
the United States Court of Appeals in Knight v. Alabama 
when it ordered a lower court to "determine whether the 
curricula at the different HWls (Historically White 
histiturions) are indeed deficient in the degree to which 
they incorporate black thought, culture, and history ... 
and, if so, whether by itself or in combination with other 
vestiges, it has a continued segregative effect on student 
choice."" E,xpanding the content of the curriculum is 
not only good pedagog)' — it may be required by law. 



Minority Faculty and Staff 

No one can doubt that the presence of minority mentors 
and role modeLs on campus — faculty members and 
staff — plays an important role in creating a climate 
hospitable to minoriry .students. However, historic dis- 
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crimination — wliich kept minorities out of college and 
ultimately out of the nations graduate schools — com- 
bined with historic discriminatory universit}' hiring 
practices, has left us desperately short of enough minor- 
it}' Ph.D. s to staff the nation's colleges and universities. 

Today, at leading universities in the 12 states we 
examined, blacks make up between 2 and 3 percent of 
faculty. The University of Maryland, at 4.9 percent, is 
the only exception. The few minority faculty employed 
in these states are clustered at the assistant professor level 
(the entry level for tenure-track positions). The situation 
for Hispanic profes.sors is little better. At institutions in 
Florida and Texas, the two states with the largest 
Hispanic populations, Hispanic faculty representation 
ranges from zero to 9 percent — the latter figure found 
in communit}' colleges. Hispanics account for just 2 per- 
cent of tenured full professors at the University of 'lexas. 
Figure 1 1 indicates the percent of minority representa- 
tion and faculties in the states we studied. (See also 
Appendix A.) 

Graduate and Professional Study. The shortage of 
minority Faculty is acute. However, even if every institu- 
tion made a commitment today to equalize minority 
representation on its faculty and staff tomorrow, the 
commitment could not be fulfilled for many years to 
come. 

Figure 1 2 outlines the number of Ph.D. s received by 
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black and Hispanic men and women in 1991 . A total of 
1,641 doctorates were awarded to blacks and Hispanics 
in 1991, only 6.6 percent of the 24,721 doctorates 
awarded to American citizens in that year. More than 
one-third of these — and 43 percent for blacks — were 
awarded in the field of education. Fifty-nine percent of 
blacks awarded doctoral degrees in 1991 were women. 

For the purposes of integrating college and universit}- 
facult}'. Figure 12 displays some grim arithmetic. Even if 
every one of these degree recipients planned an academ- 
ic career, the production of the resulting 1,641 minority 
Ph.D. recipients a year would not nearly begin to 
address the need on the nation's 3,400 two- and four- 
year campuses. And the assumption that all degree recip- 
ients are looking to the campus is unrealistic — black 
and Hispanic Ph.D.s are in high demand and have 
many attractive options that do not include teaching. 

In the 12 states we studied, production of minority 
cloctorates exceeded national averages but was woefully 
inadequate to meet the region's needs (see Figure 13). 

I his problem must be addressed if a genuinely hos- 
pitable climate is to be created for minority Americans 
on campus. The situation cannot be reversed quickly or 
easily — but it will never be improved unless 
state and academic leaders begin to make its resolution a 
priorit)'. 

Some states are beginning to attack the problem 
through partnerships with the private sector. The 
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Engineering 
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Other 


Black Men 


385 


27 


35 


38 


82 


40 


135 


28 


Black Women 


548 


13 
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47 


110 


51 


269 


50 


Total 


933 


40 
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Hispanic Men 


358 


65 
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53 


81 


50 
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12 


Hispanic Women 


350 


15 


10 


44 


95 


60 


110 


16 


Total 


708 


80 


47 


97 


176 


110 


170 


28 


GRAND TOTAL 


1641 


120 


90 


182 


368 


201 


574 


106 



Source: National Research Council. Summary Report mu Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities (Washington. D.C: National Academy Press, 1993). 

Statewide and within the same institutions. 



Doctoral Scholars Program, administered by the 
Southern Regional Education Board and developed with 
support from the Pew Charitable Trusts and the Ford 
Foundation, is a recent prominent xanple. Open to 
ethnic minorit)' students, it provides ,, -.ticipants with 
tuition and fee waivers, stipends for at least three years, 
and support for other expenses. The program is funded 
in part by participating stares and particularly seeks 
minorities interested in science, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. As of 1994, seven of the 15 southern states 
served by the SREB arc participating in the effort. 

The McKnight Doctoral Fellowship Program, based 
in Florida, awards up to 25 fellowships each year for 
blacks to pursue doctoral studies at nine public and pri- 
vate higher education institutions in the state. Eligibility 
for the program is limited to students pursuing doctor- 
ates in "critical disciplines". The program provides an 
annual stipend and supplemental funds to cover por- 
tions of tuition and fees and is renewable for five years, 
contingent upon satisfactory progress toward a Ph.D. 



Promoting Success at All 
Institutions 

Wc looked at retention, progression, and graduation 
rates for undergraduate students in eight states (Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mar\'land, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia). Several patterns emerged: 

■ With very few exceptions, the retention, progres- 
sion, and graduation rates for blacks are far below 
their white and Hispanic counterparts both 
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It is not unusual for colleges and universities of the 
same type (e.g., research universities, comprehensive 
universities, historically black colleges and universi- 
ties, et al.), whether located in the same state or in 
different states, to have retention, progression, and 
graduation rates that are different from each other 
overall and different for >vhite and minority students 
as well. 
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'Total includts othtr race and foreign students. 



Source: Michael T. Nettles, "Minorily Represenlalion Among Public College and 
University Degree Recipients, Faculty and Administrators." 
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■ 1 he more selective colleges and universities appear 
to have the highest retention, progression, and grad- 
uation rates for both white and minority students in 
each of the states. 

■ Historically black public universities have retention, 
progression, and graduation rates for black students 
that often lag behind regional colleges and universi- 
ties in the same state. '- 

All institutions must address the challenge of signif- 
icantly increasing the success rates of minority students. 
At predominantly white institutions, we believe that part 
of this challenge can be met by understanding that the 
campus environment is often alienating for minorit)' 
students and that what happens in the classroom deter- 
mines in large part whether the environment is hos- 
pitable. Comprehensive approaches that .seek not onlv to 
admit a diverse group of minority students but that are 
committed to their success need to be developed and 
implemented. Traditionally white institutions must be 
mindful of strategies that add value to students through 
cla.ssroom and support strategies that seek to promote 
success. 

Historically black institutions face a different chal- 
lenge. For substantial numbers of underprepared stu- 
dents whose academic backgrounds and experiences may 
have left them unready for college, HBCUs provide a 
nurturing, supportive environment. Yet despite this 
achievement, success rates at predominantly black pub- 
lic institutions are often not acceptable and must be 
improved. There arc a variety of strategies that can assist 
HBC'Us in meeting this challenge. 

■ HBCUs must recognize thit success rates are low 
and develop comprehensive plans to promote suc- 
cess for all of their students. 

■ States must ensure that public HBCUs have suffi- 
cient resources to fulfill their commitment to serve 
underprepared students. 

■ State systems of higher education must relieve black 
institutions from bearing a disproportionate share of 
the burden of serving as "opportunity institutions." 
All insriluiion.s in the system have the responsibility 
to serve a eliverse array of students, including those 
who arc high achievers in high school and those who 
are not as well prepared. 

■ Public black institutions must have resources to 
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develop and implement high-profile programs that 
will attract highly qualified students of all races. 
Selective programs, along with added attention to 
underprepared students, will do much to raise suc- 
cess rates at HBCUs. 

Finally, what is central to increased success rates at 
all institutions — flagship, regional, historically black, 
Hispanic-serving, and community colleges — is a sys- 
tem of accountability that is tied to the comprehensive 
approaches we have suggested above. A system of 
rewards and sanctions must be established that recog- 
nizes the obligation of institutions and individuals to 
invest in student success. 

Getting To Success 

Any serious consideration of issues involved in access 
and success clearly demonstrates the need for systemic, 
student-centered reform. The problems identified in 
this and the previous chapter cannot be resolved without 
a comprehensive attack on the entire array of disadvan- 
tages that face minority students — from preschool 
throughout the education pipeline: unequal prepara- 
tion, an unwelcoming climate at college campuses, inad- 
equate counseling and support, lack of minorit)' men- 
rors, and thus severely restricted access to graduate and 
professional study. None of these problems is new. Each 
has been the subject of major investigations for a gener- 
ation or more. But we believe that a system constructed 
aroimd the needs of students would have made more 
progress in solving these problems. 

Now, the Supreme Court s dec sion in Fordice offers 
a new chance to create such a system. In the next chap- 
ter we present suggestions about how the Courts man- 
date can be met. Our recommendations can guide us 
from where we are today to a desegregated system that is 
responsive to students and committed to opportunity 
for all. ■ 



CHAPTER 6 



Promoting 
Opportunity 




"It seems to me that systems 
do not change when we 
simply modify or fine-tune 
their structures. They 
change because of 
fiiudamental shifts — 
when processes and 
structures come to be 
viewed in profitundly 
different ways. They also 
change when people decide 
that the vision of what 
teaching, learning and 
schooling can be is more 
compelling than current 
reality. " 

— Former school superintendent 
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As the nation approaches the twenty- 
first century, the national impera- 
tive to develop the talents of all of our citizens 
has been reinforced by a constitutional man- 
date to desegregate higher education. 
Academic and political leaders have the 
opportunity to do the right thing because 
good educational practice demands it. Should 
they choose not to do so, they may be com- 
pelled to because the Constitution requires it. 

Litigation is a costly, cumbersome, and often diffi- 
cult way to resolve abiding issues that have moral roots. 
In the past, however, it has often been the only way to 
resolve these questions. We believe that the South, along 
with the rest of the nation, is open to new ways to pur- 
sue equal opportunity. The comprehensive solutions 
that we urge here can be arrived at through voluntary 
collaboration among many sectors. We realize, though, 
that the judiciary will continue to have a central role in 
desegregating higher education, and we thus provide, as 
Appendix B, a model desegregation order that incorpo- 
rates many of the principles we recommend, as make 
guidance for judges and lawyers. 

The recommendations that follow are the building 
blocks of desegregated systems of higher education that 
promote student opportunity. They lay the foundation 
for an educational system that is student-centered, where 
choice of institutions is unfettered, and success is realiz- 
able for everyone, regardless of race. Each institution in 
this system has a defined and separate mission, but each 
is linked to the others and to elementary and high 
schools. The institutions and the people in the system 
are all accountable for their performance and rewarded 
for results. These recommendations comprise parts of a 
coherent whole; each is connected to the others. For 
them to work effectively, they should be implemented 
together. 

Implementing these recommendations will require 
increased investment in education. Higher education is 
part of a continuum on which we rely to develop citizens 
with the skills necessary to ensure a strong economy and 



the values essential for active participation in a 
democratic society. Without sufficient investment, 
opportunity for many will be lost and, as a result, many 
more lives will continue to be wasted. It is far more pru- 
dent to invest now in our future rather than, at some 
later date, to pay a higher price for our neglect. 

Our recommendations are, of necessity, broad and 
general. Although they leave no room for doubt about 
the direction of the road before us and of the importance 
of complying with constitutional standards governing 
desegregation, they leave the specifics of implementation 
to those entities best positioned to develop creative and 
innovate responses to the needs of students — the indi- 
vidual states and their institutions of higher education. 

We are under no illusion that these recommenda- 
tions will be easy to implement. Tradition, self-interest, 
and fear are obstacles to success. Yet our recommenda- 
tions incorporate the promise of a system of colleges that 
are effective and inclusive. Those who find the courage 
to make these recommendations real will seize a leader- 
ship role for the nation as it struggles to sever the endur- 
ing connection between race and education and to ful- 
fill the promise of equal opportunity. 

RECOMMENDATION ONE 
ADDRESS THE SYSTEMIC NATURE OF 
THE PROBLEM: CREATE 
COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLANS 

■ Every state which formerly operated a dual sys- 
tem of higher education should develop a long- 
term plan containing comprehensive and coordi- 
nated remedies that effectively treat public 
schools and higher education ?3 one system. 

■ As the first step in this effort, governors should 
convene every state agency and instrumentality 
responsible for the development, funding, and 
implementation of public policies in education 
and related areas to determine how best to elim- 
inate the vestiges of segregation and advance 
educational opportunity. 

State officials must take the lead in cieveloping sys- 
temic plans detailing how the state intends to eliminate 
vestiges of discrimination. As we stress throughout this 
report, states must recognize explicitly the relationship 
between minority access to, and success in, higher edu- 
cation and student experience in public schools. Plans 
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must take up the critical issues identified in this report: 
school finance, tracking, and inappropriate admissions 
policies. States should work to discard or limit tracking, 
improve counseling for students and parents in middle 
schools, implement programs to orient secondary school 
students to life on college campuses, and provide special 
support to help minority students with test-coaching 
courses and tutoring (some states — North Carolina 
and, to a lesser extent, Georgia — are considering 
aspects of this approach). To be successful, state plans 
must address transitions at every important point in the 
education pipeline, from early childhood through post- 
doctoral study. 

Only such a comprehensive, systematic examination 
of how well schools and institutions respond to a wide 
array of student needs holds out any hope of breaking 
the traditions, habits, and mind-sets of the institutions 
that have for so long caused the needs of minority stu- 
dents to be served so poorly. 

. We believe that the Revised Criteria developed by 
HEW in the Adams litigation are a strategic beginning in 
developing effective state plans. The Office for Civil 
Rights in the Department of Education has stated that 
it will continue to use these criteria in determining if 
states are complying with Fordice; they are set forth on 
page 12. 

Meeting these criteria depends not only on vigorous 
efforts at colleges and universities, it requires continuous 
interaction between those institutions and elementary 
and high schools. These interactions must be mandated 
and systematized by state policies. These policies should 
enable public school officials to assess what they consid- 
er to be the barriers to minority student access to and 
success at college, while at the same time allowing high- 
er education leaders to comment on problems in public 
school preparation, as they understand them, and to 
propose remedies. 

E.very state agency with any responsibility for any 
aspect of education from p re-kindergarten through post- 
secondary should be engaged in this effort. This 
includes agencies responsible for public school curricula 
and standards, and school health and nutrition pro- 
grams, as well as representatives of postsecondary gov- 
erning boards. Working groups of representatives from 
all agencies should help develop the plans, reach con- 
sensus on remedies for the problems identified in this 
report, and oversee the implementation of solutions. 

As part of this effort, each state plan should estab- 



lish principles and policies governing the restructuring 
of institutions to eliminate vestiges of segregation and 
provide opportunity. To do so, state plans should pre- 
scribe how institutions will relate to each other, articu- 
lating clear and differentiated statements of institutional 
mission and clear expectations about results. This 
restructuring activity and redefinition of missions should 
include: exploring the allocation of land-grant funding, 
examining program duplication, and analyzing the con- 
tributions of community colleges, all four-year institu- 
tions, historically black institutions, and flagship univer- 
sities in advancing educational opportunit)'. Some of the 
activity can be implemented administratively; other 
parts of the plan will require legislative approval. 

No plan can be effective without accountability. The 
plan should provide for systemwide and institutional 
performance reviews and a system of rewards and sanc- 
tions for meeting goals and timetables. 

Finally, we note that the ultimate effectiveness of the 
desegregation planning process itself and implementa- 
tion of the plan, must have public acceptance. State offi- 
cials should require that the plan provide for annual 
independent review by external groups of experts and 
citizens, appropriately staffed and supported. The busi- 
ness community can play an important role in promot- 
ing higher education reform by serving on and staffing 
these groups; such involvement will continue the tradi- 
tion of business leadership in education improvement 
that characterized the South in the 1980s. 

RECOMMENDATION TWO 
MAKE CAMPUSES RESPONSIBLE: 
DEVELOP INSTITUTIONAL PLANS 

■ Each public institution of higher education 
should be required to develop its own plan out- 
lining how it proposes to promote minority 
access and success. 

Elected leaders, can develop a vision for the state's 
future. State officials can produce the plans promising to 
transform that vision into realit)-. But unless institutions 
commit themselves to promoting opportunity and 
choice, those promises count for little. 

Within the context of the mission statements and 
commitments made in the state plan, each public insti- 
tution should be required to develop concrete plans to 
increase access and success. What does the institution 
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understand its responsibilities in each of these areas to 
be? How satisfied is it with its progressi" Who is respon- 
sible for moving it forward? What problems hold the 
insritution back? What needs ro be put in place? Who 
needs to be involved? How is success in meeting goals 
rewarded and failure penalized? These are issues for insti- 
tutions to decide. Efforts to resolve them must include 
, the president and trustees, and should stress ongoing fac- 
ulty involvement in ail aspects of the planning process. 

histitunonai plans should specify how the Adams 
criteria will be met, and who will have responsibilir\' for 
meeting them. These Adams criteria, after all, were 
promises made decades ago by institutions and states 
that have yet to be kept. 

Among the efforts institutions should be prepared to 
mount in order to make these promises real are the fol- 
lowing: Supplemental a;ademic preparation for minori- 
ty students wishing to attend college (after-school, 
Saturday, and summer programs); intensive efforts to 
improve the quality of the preparadon of teachers for 
predominantly minority schools; new teacher training 
programs that focus on high content standards; new 
forms of assessment; and "grow your own" faculty devel- 
opment programs — i.e., intensive academic and finan- 
cial support for minority bachelors and masters degree 
recipients to help them complete doctoral study Many 
institutions have developed and are implementing some 
ofthe.se approaches. Their challenge is to connect these 
programs to a comprehensive plan that flows out of the 
institutional mission and rewards those responsible for 
meeting it.s objectives. 

The next two recommendations oudine specific 
institutional responsibilities for expanding student access 
and promoting success. 

RECOMMENDATION THREE 
PROVIDE A FAIR START: MAKE ACCESS AN 
INSTITUTIONAL MISSION 

■ All colleges and universities in the state system 
should adopt policies and practices that will 
expand access to high-quality education for more 
minority students and promote opportunity. 

As the Supreme Court noted in Fordice, public insti- 
tutions were created and exist for the benefit of all citi- 
zens. Improving minority access is at least as important 
for flagship and comprehensive universities as it is lor 
historically black and Hispanic-.seiving institutions. 
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I he data that we presented earlier described how 
minority access to higher educanon is skewed away from 
flagships and to minority-.serving institutions and com- 
munit)' colleges. No higher education system will meet 
Fordice mandates unless minority undergraduates have 
access to the full range of campuses. Wc are not advo- 
cating racial balance — a state .system in which all pub- 
lic institutions enroll the .same percentage of minorit)' 
students. We are convinced, however, that the systems 
flagship university — the research institution for which 
federal and state funds provide the richest course offer- 
ings and the broadest range of choices in the .system — 
should be mandated by the state plan to achieve a 
minority student enrollment that is at least equal to the 
minority representation of high .school graduates. The 
flagship university, in its institutional plan, should 
accept this challenge and indicate how it will be met. 

Traditionally white colleges and universities must 
focus on significandy increasing access for minority stu- 
dents. We question whether any institution can plausibly 
claim to be great if e\'ery year it budgets — as so many 
do — far more money to recruit a handful of scholarship 
athletes than it does to recruit minority students. 

Recruiting to meet enrollment goals is an important 
aspect of expanding access at all institutions. Just as 
cleady, admissions procedures need serious examination. 

■ lest results alone should never be a bar to admission 
to any institiuion. 

■ Minimum admissions test scores, even considered 
in combination with high .school grade point aver- 
ages or rank in class, should always be justified by 
the institutions experience with student perfor- 
mance and should be regularly reviewed. 

■ Alternative admissions procedures should be tried, 
e.g., heavier weighting of high school grade point 
averages and more demanding high school course 
work, indices based on socioeconomic backgroimd, 
automatic admissions for minimum grade point 
averages, or evidence of motivation and leadership. 

Access is not the enemy of excellence. Access to an 
education of low quality is of no value to anyone. 
However, the concept of excellence in higher education 
needs to he expanded beyond the traditional emphasis 
on the credennals of the entering .student. New empha- 
sis should be placed on the talent developed and the 
value added by the academic experience. 

Go 



RECOMMENDATION FOUR 

LEVEL THE PLAYING FIELD: 
MAKE SUCCESS A CORE INSTITUTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

■ States and institutions should dedare their com- 
mitment to success for all students and then 
work relentlessly to ensure it. 

Higher education has been even less effective in pro- 
moting minoriry student success in college than it has 
been in providing access. Progress, as we noted earlier, 
depends on leveling the playing field — making the aca- 
demic environment at tradirioi;ally white institutions 
more hospitable for minority students, creating appro- 
priate academic support strategies, and developing more 
minority faculty and staff to be role models and mentors 
on campus — as historically black institutions and 
Hispanic-serving institutions have managed to do. 
Obstacles to student success will not be overcome unless 
states and institutions take them seriously, address them 
scjuarely, and work assiduously to remove them. 

The institutional plans must contain strategies to 
increase student success. Plans should be developed with 
the participation of the entire campus community, not 
in isolation in a special "minority concerns" office. They 
should define goals, establish timelines, and provide for 
periodic monitoring and for rewards and sanctions tied 
to meeting objectives. 

We believe that several strategies offer the greatest 
promise: 

■ Environment: Student and faculty workshops 
exploring race, diversity, and cultural identity; inte- 
gration of course materials about minority culture 
into the entire range of the curriculum; and more 
work-study opportunities on campus to help minor- 
ity students solidify their connection to the institution. 

■ Support Strategies:. Small, interactive, group learn- 
ing experiences, particularly in the first year; student 
support groups which enable students to assist one 
another; assignment of upper-class and graduate 
students and faculty members as allies and mentors; 
"early alert" systems to identify students in academic 
trouble; compensatory programs as needed, both 
before and during the academic year; and compre- 
hensive support and counseling plans for minorit)' 
students. 
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■ Minority Faculty: Specific plans to attract junior 
minority faculty to tenure-track appointments; 
"grow your own" faculty programs which provide 
financial support for minority students in return for 
a commitment to teach for several years; linkages 
with national and regional efforts to increase minor- 
ity Ph.D.'s; credit toward tenure for junior minority 
ftculf)' for the inordinate time spent as mentors and 
on campus committees, and release time for research 
to maintain their intellectual position in the acade- 
mic mainstream; and part-time facult)' appoint- 
ments for minority non-academicians who can 
bring new perspectives to the campus. 

■ Graduate Study: State and institutional goals for 
minorit}' bachelors degree holders to enter graduate 
or professional school; establishment of statewide 
consortia to support minority graduate study; 
minority-specific graduate fellowships and assistant- 
.ships; early identification and encouragement of 
undergraduates to pursue graduate study; and 
explicit plans by research universities on access and 
persistence to increase minority enrollment and success. 

We are convinced that all of these remedies respond 
to the Fordice mandate to eliminate vestiges of segrega- 
tion, that each of them is justified by sound educational 
practice and is v.-ithin the capacity of institutions to 
undertake, and that all of them must be pursued as part 
of a coherent plan, with each element relating to the oth- 
ers. Because problems of minorit}' student success will 
not yield to piecemeal efforts, lukewarm measures, or 
half-hearted support, the strategies that arc uudined 
above must trigger rewards and sanctions that are ned to 
results. Developing programs alone will not suffice. 
There must be incennves lo use them, regular assess- 
ments of their impact, and a willingness to make deci- 
sions and commitments based on a review of results. 

RECOMMENDATION FIVE 

STRENGTHEN THE SYSTEM: 
MAKE COMMUNITY COLLEGES FULL 
PARTNERS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

■ State and institutional plans should promote easy 
transfer between two- and four-year institutions. 

Cxiinmuniiy colleges have played a major role in 
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higher educacion for die last generation. This is particu- 
larly true for minority students, who have been dispro- 
portionately dependent on them. State.s must cn.sure that 
students who wish to use ihe.se in.stitucion.<; as a gateway 
to four-year degrce.s have a foir chance to do so. We 
understand that state sy.scems of community colleges dif- 
fer — .some are highly centralized; some very decentral- 
ized. Oth'ir systems are over.scen by an independent state 
board while their neighbors report to the state universi- 
ty. Some community colleges enroll large number,'; of 
.students interested in transferrijig to four-year programs, 
while the enrollment at others is made up, overwhelm- 
ingly, of .students in short-term technical training pro- 
grams. 

American higher education has been, for the most 
part, imable to deal constructively with the academic 
implications of the relatively recent development of the 
community college. 'Ivvo-year colleges now enroll about 
45 percent of all luidergraduate students nationwide. 

Transfer from a comniimit)' college to four-year 
institutions is generally acknowledged to he awkward, 
difficult, and needlessly complex. Credits from rwo-vear 
insritutk)ns, accumulated by students at great expense 
and effort, are routinely discarded. Articulation agree- 
ments between rwo- and four-year institutions often 
mean little. 

We see no rea.son why every state cannot duplicate 
the efforts of Florida, Missi.ssippi, and a handful of other 
states: leaders of rvvo- and four-year colleges have agreed 
to statewide compacts under which liberal arts "general 
education" rec]uirements completed at two-year institu- 
tions are accepted as meeting, in full, the "general edu- 
cation" requirements at any four-year public instiuition. 
These agreements look to collaboration to ensure sys- 
tennvide access and should be emulated elsewhere. 

We recommend much greater ii.se of the "dual 
admissions" model, under which students can be simul- 
taneously accepted for admission to a community col- 
lege and a four-year institution with the understanding 
that, if the student enrolls and successfully completes 
certain courses at the community college, he or she is 
guaranteed automatic adnii.ssion to the four-year institu- 
tion. Virginia has had success in implementing this 
model through agreements between Northern Virginia 
(^oininunicy Clollege and Cieorge Mason University. 

I'inall}', despite their many differences, communit}' 
college's appear to ha\'e much in common. We believe 
that most state plans should: 



I thoroughly analyze the role community colleges can 
play in linking high schools to four-year colleges and 
consider how best to facilitate these connections; 

I provide additional resources to community colleges 
to support .special academic programs for minority 
students and facilitate cheir transfer to four-year 
campu.ses, e.g., appropriate compensatory pro- 
grams, advising, and career planning; 

I base funding of community colleges in part on their 
success in facilitating transfers to four-year institu- 
tions; 

I mandate collabc)ration bet\veen faculty at four-year 
institutions and communir)' colleges in developing 
standards that ensure that community college stu- 
dents are properly prepared to make the transition 
from two- to four-year institutions; and 

I establish clear policies governing the transfer of 
credits .so that community college students meeting 
transfer standards (e.g., a specified grade point aver- 
age) can know with certainty which credits will 
transfer and which will not. 

RECOMMENDATION SIX 

BE CLEAR ABOUT ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 
MEASURE SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

■ States should develop accountability measures 
keyed to the missions of individual institutions, 
as well as to indicators of progress toward insti- 
tutional and statewide desegregation goals. 

■ All elements of higher education governance — 
from state boards to faculty and administrations 
at individual institutions — must be accountable 
for promoting real progress in desegregation. 

Even with a state's assurance that it is committeci to 
desegregation as defined in this document, bow will 
courts, the public, and legislative bodies know if the state 
is making good on its promises? Indicators to measure 
access, choice, and success should be established annual- 
ly tor each institution. These indicators should measure 
prog.ess toward meeting the goals established by the 
/Wrrw.s criteria for each institution. 

Ideally, accountability plans should include financial 
incentives to encourage institutional ccinimitment to 
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agreed-upon goals. One technique that has been efFec- 
tive on some campuses involves resen'ing vacant faculty 
positions in a central pool until campus administrators 
are convinced that individual departments have made 
every effort to ensure qualit>' and diversity on the facul- 
ties. Officials can put some real teeth into accountabili- 
ty procedures by making additional funds or programs 
conditional on institutions' success in meeting their 
goals of access and success. What applies to institutions 
should also apply to individuals; they too should be 
accountable for results. Incentives tied to meeting goals 
should be provided for faculty and administrators. These 
can include financial rewards, promotions, and recogni- 
tion devices. 

The complexity of academic governance magnifies 
the difficulties inherent in accountabilin'. Governors 
make budgets. Legislators approve them. In some states, 
statewide governing boards wield broad policy authority. 
In others, governing boards are largely advisory. Some 
campus chief executive officers report to state officials. 
Others opciate independently of them. On every cam- 
pus, the facult}' wields more authority over central 
academic matters such as curriculum, course content, 
academic credit, and tenure than do deans, vice presi- 
dents, presidents, or chancellors. We realize that multi- 
ple systems, diffuse authority, and a tradition oi^ inde- 
pendence can limit accountability. This is all the more 
reason for leaders — elected, appointed, and academic 
— to emphasize and demonstrate continually the 
importance of minority access and success to the system 
and to the futures of individual faculty and administra- 
tors in that system. 

Finally, if state officials are truly to create an 
accountable system, they must create governance struc- 
tures more interested in accountability to the broad gen- 
eral public than in norms of academic respectability and 
prestige inherited from an earlier era when access to the 
campus was mainly the privilege of the children of the 
affluent — whether capable, mediocre, or totally 
unqualified. 

We do not believe that there is a single governance 
model, applicable generally to all the affected states, that 
will effectively promote desegregation and opportunity. 
Each state is different, with differing pressure points Kir 
chansjc. (loverning bodies arc subject to different influ- 
ences, and governors' control of higher education policy 
boards varies. In most states, however, legislative pres- 
sures — through budget and oversight — can directly 
affect board policies. And while we believe that minori- 



ty representation in the governance structure is crucial, it 
is only one step toward influencing policy and practice 
in a complex system. We recognize, for example, that 
while "token" minority representation on higher educa- 
tion boards may appear to show sensitivit}' to minority 
issues, th*" effectiveness of such representation depends 
on the political culture of the boards. 

RECOMMENDATION SEVEN 

ADVANCE ACCESS AND ENHANCE SUCCESS: 
SUPPORT HISTORICALLY BLACK 
INSTITUTIONS 

■ States should take advantage of the capacity of 
historically black institutions to advance access 
and equity, 

■ States should enhance these institutions to pro- 
mote desegregation. 

Historically black institutions are, and will continue 
to be, essential to ensuring access and opportunity. Wc 
consider it critical that states strengthen these institu- 
tions by providing them with sufficient resources to 
meet the special needs of the studencs they serve and 
enable them to serve new and expanded constituencies. 

Enhancing HBCUs to promote desegregation is 
sound educational practice. Providing HBCUs with 
additional resources will enable them to educate better 
the disadvantaged students that make up a large part of 
their enrollment and will make them more attractive to 
other-race students. In effect, enhancing historically 
black colleges and universities makes them more attrac- 
tive to all students and allows them to be equal players 
in the system. For despite the acknowledged excellence 
of specific programs at some HBCUs, white enrollment 
in these institutions, outside of a very tew areas, remains 
little more than token. Increasing the number of attrac- 
tive programs offered at HBCUs is a way to attain a 
more diverse student body. Another strateg}' that can be 
employed simultaneously and that was ordered b}' the 
federal district court in Aym v. Fordice h the provision of 
minority-race scholarships to encourage whites to attend 
HBCUs.' 

Although the specific resources required are likely to 
varv from institution to institution, as a general matter, 
historically black public institutions appear to need sup- 
port for upgrading facilities, renewing laboratories and 
adding new technologies, strengthening programs, col- 
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laborating with schools to improve the prepararion of 
applicants, attracting and supporting faculty, improving 
management systems, and supporting the supplemen- 
tary compensatory instrucrion, counseling, and tutoring 
many encoring first-year students require. We believe 
that vestiges ot segregation cannot be fully eliminated 
without resources and support for efforts such as these. 
And we emphasize that the need to support minorit}'- 
serving institutions is not limited to HBCUs. Hispanic- 
serving institutions have similar missions and suffer 
from some oi the same neglect that has historicallv 
affected HBCUs. 'I'hev too require adequate resources to 
meet their growing responsibilities. 

Hnhancenient strategies should also be programmatic. 
I hese strategies should embrace the possibiliry of creat- 
ing high-profile, high-demand programs, including high 
technology and business development efforts as well as 
research programs, at historically black institutions. The 
basic purpose of these efforts is to make these important 
institutions full partners in a desegregated state svstem. 
Because HBC^Us are effective access institutions, and are 
well-regarded for their nurturing climate, they have 
much to teach other institutions. Their role as a resource 
for the system should not be ignored. 

Finally, in a single system, all institutions will have 
to meet the same accountability criteria. Historicallv 
black colleges and universities are likely in the foresee- 
able future to continue to admit many poorly prepared, 
low-income, minority' students. We have called on tradi- 
tionally vv'hite institutions to improve the success rates of 
such students. We call on historically black institutions 
to do no less, and ask that the state provide sufficient 
resources to all institutions to enable them to meet this 
challenge. 

RECOMMENDATION EIGHT 
BUILD ON STRENGTH: 
RESTRUCTURE SYSTEMS RATHER THAN 
CLOSE OR MERGE INSTITUTIONS 

■ In creating nonracial systems, states should 
transform institutions through new mission 
statements, creative program assignments, and 
enhanced institutional cooperation, avoiding the 
closure of HBCUs, and merging or consolidating 
institutions only as a last resort. 

A-s Justice Thomas wrote in his concurring opinion 
in I'.S. i: h'(i)flic(\ "it would be ironic, to ,.ay the least, if 
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the institutions that sustained blacks during segregation 
were themselves destroyed in an effort to combat its ves- 
tiges."' As we have discussed earlier, both historicallv 
black and traditionally white institutions are vestiges of 
de jure segregation. 

Since the decision in Fordice, some state officials, in 
attempting to comply with rhe Supreme C^^ourt's deci- 
sion, have taken the Courts admonition to consider all 
possible remedies, including closure, as an invitation to 
close some HBCUs. Some states have approached the 
duty to desegregate by identif^'ing historically black 
institutions as the major vestiges of segregation that they 
wish to recognize and eradicate. We disagree categorically, 
lb close any public institution of higher education at a 
time when we need adequate capacity to serve growing 
numbers ot students who wish to attend college is coun- 
terproductive. 

Closing HBCUs is not an acceptable remedy to pro- 
mote desegregation, especially in the absence of reason- 
able alternatives that provide meaningful access and 
opportunit}'. Desegregation remedies should not damage 
minority students who have already paid a hean' price 
for past discrimination. 

We believe that historically black colleges and uni- 
versities have an iniportant role to play in a comprehen- 
sive educational system and suggest, as alternatives to 
campus closure, thai state officials consider the following 
as part of their restructuring efforts: 

■ creating centers of excellence ar different campuses 
by combining existing programs and distributing 
them fairly among HBCUs and TWls; 

■ establishing new and specialized programs on 
specific campuses; 

■ encouraging free exchange of students and faculty 
among proximate campuses, and providing for 
cross-campus and multi-campus course enrollment; 
and 

■ enhancing HBCUs to promote desegregation (sec 
Recommendation Seven). 

Merger should be a remedy of last resort. We looked 
at mergers that were undertaken tor reasons other than 
desegregation, and were impressed with how difficult it 
is to merge higher education institutions that have dif- 
ferent faculties, iiistories, and cultures. In the process, 
something valuable is always lost. 

Mergers that involve desegregating faculties and stu- 
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dent bodies, and not just governing boards, can involve 
wrenching dislocation. This is apparent from the one 
instance when merger has been used to effect higher 
education desegregation. Blacks successfully sued to pre- 
vent the upgrading of the historically white Nashville 
campus of the University ofTennessee (UT-N), claiming 
that it would inhibit the enhancement and desegrega- 
tion of the historically black Tennessee State University 
(TSU). A federal court ordered the merger of the UT-N 
into TSU, which was mandated to reach a 50 percent 
white undergraduate enrollment and a 50 percent white 
administrative cohort within 15 years. Neither these 
goals nor other desegregation goals for higher education 
in middle Temiessee have been reached, although TSU, 
with a white student enrollment of more than 20 per- 
cent, has the second-highest white enrollment among 
the HBCUs in the 12 states we studied. Meanwhile, the 
litigation, already two decades old, continues. 

We realize, though, that courts and/or policymakers 
may determine that merger is the most desirable remedy. 
In such instances, they must ensure that the stake of 
minorit}' students, facuiry, and employees is protected. 
We urge that merger be utilized only when a demon- 
strably strengthened historically black institution is the 
survivor or when the merger is part of systemic reform 
that conforms to all of the following principles: 

■ It eliminates programmatic duplication based on 
race. 

a There are no compelling educational reasons for the 
existence of two institutions in the same geographi- 
cal area. 

■ The resources saved as the result of the merger will 
be used to benefit the educational programs of the 
merged institution. 

■ Minority access to the surviving institution will be 
at the same level as or greater than that presently 
provided by either of the merged institutions. 

Well thought-out, systemic restructuring should 
preclude merging colleges and universities. 
Differentiated mission assignments and strategic place- 
ment of programs should effectively define distinct roles 
for institutions, even tho.se that are located near one 
another. 



RECOMMENDATION NINE 

SHARE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EFFECTIVE 

DESEGREGATION: 
PROMOTE LEADERSHIP FROM BOTH THE 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 

■ Desegregation and the provision of opportunity 
are not exclusively the province of educators — 
they require collaborative leadership from all sec- 
tors. 

Much of this report speaks to the responsibility of 
states to devise and implement comprehensive approach- 
es to desegregation. We wish to emphasize, however, that 
the role of all sectors of government in ensuring oppor- 
tunity remains crucial. The commitment to equal 
opportunity involves more than the judiciary — it 
requires active leadership by elected officials and their 
appointees. 

Vigorous federal enforcement of Fordice, including 
active monitoring of state plans, is a powerful force for 
ensuring state-based reform. This leadership is critical — the 
threat of litigation and enforcement continues to spur 
state change. We are pleased to note the strong commit- 
ment of both the Department of Justice and the 
Office for Civil Rights at the Department of Education 
in attempting to resolve issues presented by Fordice. 
Rigorous civil rights enforcement, which at one time 
defined the federal role, is crucial. It is no coincidence 
that state commitments in the South to solve issues related 
to the desegregation of public higher education waned 
markedly in the mid-1980s when the federal govern- 
ment signalled that it was no longer as interested in the 
issue as it had been in the past. Just a few years later, fed- 
eral courts ended the Adams litigation. 

The federal role must go beyond enforcement. As 
we conducted our investigation, we were continualh' 
hampered and dismayed by the lack of uniform, reliable 
data on the status of minorities in higher education. The 
states have very little of the information that is required 
to assess thoroughly their progress in desegregation. 
Furthermore, comparisons between states are made dif- 
ficult bv the lack of uniform criteria among them. The 
federal role in defining common data terms and coordi- 
nating data collection around common definitions can- 
not be overemphasized. The federal government must 
not only define but support, through funding and tech- 
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nical assistance, unifonn data collection by the states. 

We realize that we write at a time of retrenchment in 
federal investments in equity. But if we are to realize full 
desegregation, we believe that the federal government 
must provide adequate financial aid and continue to 
fimd minorit)' scholarships and graduate and professional 
fellowships (see Recommendation Ten). This obligation 
is not only moral, we also believe that it is closely tied to 
the economic self-interest of the nation. 

Enlightened self-interest motivated southern states 
to invest in education reform in the 1980s. Today, how- 
ever, many of these states are severely limiting their sup- 
port for education, particularly higher education. 
Improving education is not an isolated event, it is a 
dynamic process. We urge that states in the region main- 
tain their investments in anc support of education. 

The responsibility of governors and legislators 
remains central. Our recommendations speak to the 
need for effective statewide responses to the Fordice Tnnn- 
date. They call for nothing less than the design, imple- 
mentation, monitoring, and accountability of compre- 
hensive desegregation strategies from pre-kindergarten 
through graduate and professional education. Elected 
officials in the states must exercise the authorit)' required 
to develop and implement the necessary changes. The 
growing number of minority legislators, and the increas- 
ing authority that they are assuming, are important 
assets to the kinds of reform that we urge. 

The private sector role here must not be overlooked. 
1 he South led the nation in implementing elementary 
and secondary education reform because knowledgeable 
business leaders understood that the future of the region 
was inextricably intertwined with the strength of its ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The same is true of 
higher education. As jobs become more complex, requir- 
ing highly technical skills, and the economy becomes 
more global, this region, which is increasingly looking 
outward to international markets, will need the best- 
educated work force imaginable. This work force will be 
drawn from a pool that is increasingly made up of 
minorities. Thus, it is in everyone's interest to develop an 
effective educational system that can produce highly 
qualified workers, regardless of their race. 

The private sector is not limited to business. I'he 
role of private, nonprofit organizations is extremely 
important in realizing equity in education. 1 his sector — 
individuals, organizations, foundations, and public- 



interest law firms — has helped to drive the engine of 
change in the region. It will continue to have a vital role 
in exposing and documenting the continuing vestiges of 
(styww segregation, identif)'ing new forms of segregation 
and discrimination, monitoring statewide plans devel- 
oped pursuant to court orders and governors' initiatives, 
engaging in statewide advocacy leading to the refine- 
ment of plans, litigating to challenge patterns of dis- 
crimination in elementary and secondary education, cor- 
recting inequities in states' financing of public schools, 
and defending reforms that are under way in postsec- 
ondary education. 

All of the foregoing actors play major roles in realiz- 
ing an opportunity-driven vision of public higher educa- 
tion. Yet their contributions, as crucial as they are, do 
nor equal the responsibilities of the women and men 
who lead our schools, colleges, and universities. They 
have the greatest responsibility to ensure that the tradi- 
tion that they have inherited — a belief that education, 
knowledge, and learning are powerfully bound to free- 
dom, justice, and democracy — endures. It is to them 
that we look for the strongest leadership. 

RECOMMENDATION TEN 
MAKE PROMISES REAL: INVEST IN REFORM 

■ States and the federal government must make 
good on their commitments to students and fam- 
ilies by financing the promises they have made. 

Our recommendations seek transformed systems of 
higher education. We are aware that the comprehensive 
change they promote is not cost-free and that they are 
offered against a backdrop of unusual financial stress at 
the federal, state, local, and institutional levels. 
Providing opportunit)' to all students is a significant 
investment in our future; it should be our highest priorin'. 

We are convinced that the nation faces a choice: to 
absorb the comparatively modest costs of these reforms 
today, or, in the future, to pay the far more serious price 
associated with ignoring these national imperatives. We 
are convinced that the interests of society demand that 
wc make these investments and that the short-term costs 
will be more than repaid by the long-term benefits. The 
investment we call for is an investment in people, and it 
is one that goes to the core of the nations future. 

Moreover, promises have been made and they have 



not been kept. There is really no reason to believe that 
thev cannot be kept. To ensure that they are, we offer the 
following: 

First, states should at last commit themselves to 
ensuring equit)' in expenditures among school districts 
by the turn of the century and take bold approaches to 
securing it. School finance reform is always politically 
difficult and does not present easy choices. Nevertheless, 
assertive leaders must take new steps to resolve this issue. 

Second, states should reexamine their "capitation" 
(headcount) formulas for financing higher education to 
reflect the additional expenses in educating poorly pre- 
pared, low-income students. Several states recognize a 
similar reality in school finance formulas and routinely 
supplement per-student grants to reimburse school dis- 
tricts for the additional costs involved with educating 
particular students, such as those with disabilities or 
from economically disadvantaged or non-English-speak- 
ing backgrounds. There is good reason to recommend a 
similar approach to higher education capitation funding. 

Third, the federal government should provide mod- 
est demonstration funding and technical assistance to 
those states willing to tackle school finance reform. 

Fourth, Congress should fully fund the vital Pell 
Grant program. In addition, we believe there is merit to 
testing the idea that grants are most effectively used in 
the first two years of college. Having successfully com- 
pleted two years, low-income students may be encour- 
aged to assume loans to get them through the final two. 

Fifth, although colleges and universities are strapped 
for funds, most have also made choices according to 



inherited tradition about how to use existing funds. We 
belie"e that prudent, even modest, fund re-allocation 
within existing budgets will provide a substantial reserve 
for advancing minority access to campus and success 
once enrolled. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing recommendations are strategic ele- 
ments of a comprehensive approach to desegregating 
higher education that emphasizes student interests. This 
approach stresses the importance of accountability in 
engendering real reform, and it underscores the need for 
sustained involvement by federal and state governments, 
the courts, educators, and private citizens in fostering 
comprehensive change. These recommendations are but 
a beginning — a new starting point in the continuing 
quest for equity in education. The realization of equit)' 
requires a commitment from all who would embrace a 
vision of America that is defined by possibilities rather 
than limited by the past. 

Promises without commitments are hollow things. 
The promise of desegregation without a commitment to 
opportunity is an empt)' one. In this document, we have 
detailed what is required of the South — and the nation — 
to keep the promise of equality of opportunity. 1 hat 
promise cannot be kept until the issues examined in this 
document have been addressed, not as a matter of expe- 
diency, or even of law, but as a matter of fidelit)' to 
America's definition of itself ■ 
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Educational Opportunity and Postsecondary 
Desegregation, 1994). 

Chapter 6 Promoting Opportunity 

1. Slip op., 223. 

2. U.S. V. Fordice, 1 1 2 S. Cx. 2746. 
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Supplemental 
Statements 



Page 44, paragraph 2. 

Charles B. Knapp, Mark D. Musick, and William R Winter 

Panel members were divided about the future role of litigation in achieving what the report calls "real desegregation 
— equal access to higher education and equal opportunity for success." We agree with the Panel's conclusion that in 
the Fordice case the district court has recognized "the limitations that courts face" and "deferred to the judgment of 
educational leaders about what constitutes sound educational policy and what additional measures are required." We 
have litigated for a quarter of a century The Panel was right to stress "the importance of leadership — from state 
officials, educators, businesses, and private citizens" — in solving this continuing problem. A "model higher educa- 
tion desegregation order" is an oxymoron in the 1990s. The order included in this report, without formal discussion 
at a meeting oi the Panel, sends the wrong mes.sage about the best way to achieve equal access to higher education 
and equal opportunity for success. 



Page 44, paragraph 2. 

Jim Dyke, Ruby G. Martin, and Elridge W. McMillan 

1 he Panel rightly recognizes that effective desegregation — that which eliminates race as a factor in access to and suc- 
cess m higher education — can best be brought about by voluntary, collaborative efforts b)' policymakers, educators, 
and the private sector. The model higher education desegregation order, which Panel members had opportunity to 
review and comment on, recognizes a powerful reality — that courts to date have had the central role in spurring 
desegregation in higher education. Implementing the recommendations in this report would, in all likelihood, not 
be possible were it not for the Supreme Courts ruling in United States v. Fordice. We hope that there will b.- no need 
for further litigation. However, while relying on the courts is not the preferred way to promote opportunity, too often 
it has been the only way A major goal of the Panel is to provide key policymakers — including judges — with spe- 
cific and comprehensive ways to bring about opportunity through desegregation. The model order, by incorporating 
many of the Panels suggestions, does just that. 
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APPENDIX A 

Selected Data from 
Twelve States 



Profiles of the Twelve States 
Selected for This Study 

Nineteen stares at one time maintained fl'f segregated 
systems of higher education. Of those 19, we chose 12 
to inform our data collection and information gathering. 
While the report is concerned about the vestiges of de 
y^rc segregation, we believe that many of the remedies we 
propose will benefit minorities who continue to be dis- 
advantaged from de facto segregation. Educational oppor- 
tunity has been limited for large numbers of Hispanics 
in r^vo of the states that we studied and thus our analy- 
sis of postsecondary access and success in Florida and 
Texas includes Hispanic students and facult)'. 

Each of the 1 2 states developed statewide desegrega- 
tion plans and goals, t)'pically as a result of direct court 
supervision or oversight from the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR) of the U.S. Department of Education. For each 
state, the profiles provide basic demographic informa- 
tion, the status of desegregation oversight, a descripnon 
of the higher education system, and data focusing on 
specific areas that parallel the 1978 criteria developed by 
OCR to evaluate states' progress in dismantling dual sys- 
tems of higher education. 

The 1978 OCR criteria were not applied to three 
states whose desegregation cases developed into separate 
lawsuits: Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee; for these 
three states, progress toward OCR goals is not discussed. 
Overall patterns for the 12 states are summarized below. 

■ Access to College — ("omparing the percentage of 
black high school graduates with the proportion of 
first-time freshmen shows that most states have siz- 
able leaks in their education pipelines for black stu- 
dents. Only four states had similar proportions of 
blacks graduating from high school and enrolling as 
first-time freshmen. 1-or l-'lorida and Texas, the r^vo 
states with large Hispanic populations, the proportion ot 
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Hispanics among high school graduates was larger 
than among first-time freshmen, in contrast, eight of 
the states had larger proportions of whites among 
first-time freshmen than among high school gradu- 
ates. 

■ Enrollment at Traditionally White Institutions — 
While most of the 12 states we studied recorded 
faidy large numerical increases for black enrollment 
at TWls, few of them realized substantial propor- 
tional gains. (The number of black students at 
Tennessee TWIs actually fell during the 1980s.) 
White enrollment in three of the states accounted 
for 85 percent or more of the total enrollment at 
TWls. 

■ Enrollment at Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities — States' progress in increasing white 
enrollment at HBCUs was mixed during the 198()s. 
Mississippi was the only state with an actual enroll- 
ment loss for white students; all other states record- 
ed enrollment increases for white students attending 
HBCUs. As is the case with black enrollment gains 
at TWls, the proportional gains were not as impres- 
sive — only four of the states had 5 percent or more 
white enrollment in their HBCUs. 

■ Bachelors Degrees — During the 198()s, the num- 
ber of bachelor's degrees conferred to blacks actual- 
ly dropped in three states (Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee), the number remained the same in 
anotlier state (Pennsylvania), and other states recorded 
slight or moderate increases. All 12 states showed impres- 
sive gains in the lumiber of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to Hispanic students. 

■ Doctoral Degrees — Similar patterns occiurcd with 
doctorates: in four states (Alabama, Florida. Mississippi, 
and 'Icnnessec), the number of Ph.D.'s earned by 




blacks fell from 1979 to 1991. In Louisiana, blacks 
earned the same number of doctorates in 1979 as in 
1991. Moderate gains were experienced by all other 
states. The number of doctorates earned by Hispanics 
increased in all 12 states. 

■ Graduate and Professional Enrollment — In most 
cases, states posted moderate to sizable increases for 
minority students among graduate and professional 
enrollments, even though professional enrollments 
on the whole declined. Exceptions included: 
Mississippi, which showed a moderate decline in 
black graduate enrollment; Tennessee, which expe- 
rienced a small decline in black enrollment in pro- 
fessional programs; and Pennsylvania, which main- 
criir.ed the same enrollment levels for blacks in pro- 
fessional programs. 

■ Faculty and Administrators in Public Institutions — 
Blacks are underrep resented in all 12 states, based 
on their proportion among full-time faculty and 
administrators at state institutions. In these states, 
the percentage of black facult)' is less than half their 
share of the states population. Public institutions 
have done slightly better in terms of hiring black 
administrators; in seven states, blacks' share among 
faculty is less than half of their population share. In 
Texas and Florida, Hispanic faculty and administra- 
tors also are underrepresented when compared with 
their representation among the states population. 



Synopsis of Each State 

Alabama 

Alabama was chosen because of: 

■ its status as one of the original AcLmis states; 

■ its involvement in ongoing desegregation litiga- 
tion — Knight v. Al/ibama which was remanded by 
a federal appellate court for trial to determine, 
among other things, whether funding allocations 
for land-grant institution.s, curricula at traditionally 
white instituiion.s, and mi.ssion statcmcnt.s were ves- 
tiges of segregation (the case is discussed in (Chapter 
2 of the report); 



■ a recent court order overturning the state's financing 
system for elementary and secondary education; and 

■ the large number of historically black colleges and 
universities in the state. The public HBCX's include 
two senior institutions — Alabama A&rM University 
and Alabama State University; a state-related insti- 
tution, Tuskegee University; and several technical 
and community colleges — Carver State Technical 
College, Drake State Technical College, Fredd State 
Technical College, Lawson State Community 
College, S.D. Bishop State Junior College, and 
Trenholm State Technical College. 

Florida 

Florida was selected because of: 

■ its large black and Hispanic populations — Florida 
ranks fourth among all states in terms of the num- 
ber of both its black and Hispanic residents; 

K its status as one of the original Adams states; 

■ its extensive system of community colleges which 
attracts substantial numbers of minority students; 
and 

■ the state's prominent HBCU — Florida k6cbA 
University — and its Flispanic-Serving Institutions 
(HSIs — institutions with more than 25 percent 
Hispanic enrollment): Florida International 
University and Miami-Dade Community College. 

Georgia 

Georgia was chosen because of: 

■ its status as one of the original Adams states; 

■ the state's large black population (fifth-largest 
among all stare:,), especially its sizable number of 
middle-class blacks; 

■ die significant economic activity in the state (in 
comparison with neighboring states); 

■ the state's accessible data collection system; and 

■ the nimiber and prominence of public and private 
HBCUs. 
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Kentucky 



Mississippi 



Kentucky was chosen because ot: 

■ its status as one of the original Adams states; 

■ its 1990 enactment of the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act (KERA), a comprehensive law that is 
overhauling the state's public school system 
(Kentucky's colleges are aiding the public schools as 
they carry out KERA); and 

■ a state policy, developed as part of Kentucky's Equal 
Opportunity Plan, that sets goals for higher educa- 
tion institutions on a variety of measures aimed at 
improving ethnic diversity. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana was chosen because of: 

■I its status as one of the original Adams states; 

■ ongoing litigation — known as United States v. Louis- 
iana — evolving from Louisiana's reflisal to submit a 
desegregation plan required under /ld^r?w^ (the settle- 
ment in that case is discussed in Chapter 2); and 

■ the prominent HBCUs in Louisiana, which include 
Grambling State University and the Southern 
University System. 

Maryland 

Maryland was chosen because of 

■ its large black population (it ranks tenth among ali 
states in terms of its number of black residents); 

■ its status as one of the original Adams smos; 

■ efforts by the Uni^ersity of Maryland at College 
Park to remedy vestiges of segregation on its campus 
through use of the race-targeted Benjamin Banneker 
Scholarship Program (see Chapter 2); and 

n its well-known HBCUs (University of Maryland - 
Ivastern Shore, Bowie State University, Morgan State 
University, and C'oppin State College). 
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Mississippi was chosen because oh 

■ the U.S. Supreme Court ruling in United States v. 
Fordice, and the district court's application of that 
decision on remand; 

■ the state's large black population (more than one- 
third of Mississippi's residents are black); and 

■ the number of public HBCUs, including three 
senior institutions — Alcorn State, Jackson State, 
and Mississippi Valley State universities; and one 
nvo-vear institution, Coahoma Junior College. 

North Carolina 

North Carolina was chosen because of: 

■ its involvement in desegregation litigation — both 
as one of the original /Id'rfwj states and as a plaintiff 
in a separate case, which led to a consent decree 
guiding desegregation efforts in the state's knir-ycar 
colleges; 

■ the state's significant economic growth; 

■ its well-established data collection system; and 

■ its sizable number of public HRCUs (Fayetteville 
State, North Carolina A&T, North Carolina 
Central, Elizabeth City State, and Winston-Salem 
State universities). 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania was chosen because of: 

■ its location outside the South; 

■ its status as one of the original Adams states; 

■ concerns about poor retention of black students and 
the need for improved articulation agreements 
between Pennsylvania's r>vo-yearand four-year insti- 
tutions; and 

■ its public HBCUs, Lincoln University and Cheyney 
Universit)' of Pennsylvania, which are considered 
state-related in;;titutions. 



Tennessee 

Tennessee was chosen because of: 

■ ;i continuing higher education desegregation case, 
now known as Geier v. Swidqtiist; 

■ a comprehensive monitoring system to assess goals 
for attracting other-race students, faculry, staff, and 
administrators, which were set for all of Tennessee's 
public campuses as part of the Geier litigation; and 

■ Tennessee's two HBCUs: Tennessee State University 
and Shelby Community College. 

Texas 

Texas was chosen because of: 

■ its large black and Hispanic populations — Texas 
ranks third among all stares in terms of the number 
of its black residents and it ranks second in terms of 
the size of its Hispanic population; 

■ its status as one of the original Adunis sm<is\ 

■ a recent lawsuit. League of United Latin American 
Citiz-em (LULAC) et al. v. Arm Richards, which 
charged that Texas discriminated against the largely 
Hispanic border region of the state by providing inad- 
equate educational opporrunities in this region; and 



■ its HBCUs and HSls. Texas has two public HBCUs, 
Prairie View A&M Univcrsit}' and Texas Southern 
University; and a large number of HSIs, including 
Corpus Christi State University, El Paso 
Community College, Laredo Junior College, San 
Antonio College, Texas A&M Universitv, Texas 
Southniost College, University of Texas - El Paso, 
University of Texas - Pan American, and Universitv 
of Texas - San Antonio. 

Virginia 

Virginia was chosen because of: 

B its status as one of the original /la^^w states, along 
with the measurable changes that resulted from its 
efforts to address Adii?ns, such as the cooperative 
strategies developed berween Norfolk State 
University (an HBCU) and its neighbor. Old Dominion 
Univereity (a TWI); 

■ its divLTse population; 

■ its prestigious flagship university; and 

■ its HBCUs: Virginia S'^ite and Noifolk State uni- 
versities. 



ALABAMA 



Demographic 
Characteristics 



Desegregation Status 



The State's Higher 
Education System 



Access to College 



Black Enrollment at IWIs 



The states popidarion reached 4 million in 1990, a slight (2.5 percent) increase from 3.9 million in 1 980. 
Alabama ranks 22nd among states in overall population and ranks 11th in terms of states with 
the largest black populations. The state does not have a strong record with respect to the con- 
dition of its children, according to the Annie E. Casey Foundation, which ranked the state 44th 
among all 50 states and D.C. based on measures of child health, education, and welfare. 

Alabama was one of the "second tier" Adams szazes, a group of eight southern and border states 
whose desegregation efforts were selected by HEW for oversight in 1 978. However, OCR never 
accepted the plans submitted by Alabama, and the lack of an appropriate plan resulted in the 
state's referral to the Department of Justice in January 1982. 

In March 1994, a U.S. Court of Appeals ruled on a lawsuit which resulted from the Justice 
Department oversight (known as the Knight case; see Chapter 2). The 11th Circuit Court 
determined that the state's higher education system continued to have vestiges of a segregated 
system and that these vestiges affected the following areas; Mission statements of the predomi- 
nantly white and historically black institutions, land-grant funding formulas that favored tra- 
ditionally white institutions, and the curricula offered at the state's TWIs. As a result oi this 
ruling, a new trial was held in early 1995. 

The Alabama system of higiier education includes 18 public four-year institutions and 37 pub- 
lic uvo-year colleges. The state has uvo senior-level traditionally black institutions, Alabama 
A&M and Alabama State universities; in addition, another HBCU, Tuskegee University, is con- 
sidered a state-related institution. There also are several HBCUs among Alabama's uvo-year col- 
leges, including Carver State Technical College, Drake State Technical College, Fredd State 
Technical College, Lawson State Community College, S.D. Bishop State Junior College, and 
Trenholm State Techniail College. In 1992, 207,000 smdep were enrolled in die state's public institutions 
of higjier education, including 79,000 in two-year colleges and 128,000 in four-year insamtions. 

Progress toward goals: A 1981 letter of finding by OCR indicated a sizable disparity bcuveen 
the percentages of black and white high school graduates entering the state's senior level colleges. 

■ In 1978, only 24 percent of Alabama's black high school graduates were entering the senior- 
level institutions as first-time college freshmen, in comparison with 43 percent of the white 
high school graduates. Therefore, the rate of access to public senior-level higher education 
for Alabama's black high school graduates was only about half the rate of access lor their 
white counterparts. (Comparable data on high school graduates' college-going rates are not 
available for more recent years.) 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: In 1992, blacks represented a smaller 
proportion among freshmen than among high school graduates, while whites had a slightly 
larger representation among freshmen than they did among high school graduates. (Hispanics 
held roughly the same share of high school graduates and freshmen.) 

Alabama has made some progress in changing the racial identity of its senior-level colleges and 
universities. 

■ Black enrollment in TWIs rose from 9 percent in 1980 to 14 percent in 1992. The data 
also iniiitale black students are not as heavily concentraf^d in the HBCX's; by 1992, only 
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32 percent of the states black undergraduates attended the two senior-level HBCUs, 
Alabama State and Alabama A&M universities. In comparison, more than half of the black 
undergraduates at public four-year colleges were enrolled in these rwo institutions in 1978. 



'White ILnroUmentat 
HBCUs 



Degrees Conferred 



Graduate and Professional 
Enrollment 



The number and proportion of white students enrolled at HBCUs increased moderately from 
1980 to 1992, with white students representing S percent of full-time undergradi'.ates at the 
HBCUs in 1992, up from 3 percent in 1980. 

■ From ! 979 to 1 991 , the number of blacks earning bachelor's degrees declined by 8 percent 
while whites recorded an increase of 14 percent. As a result of these trends, blacks lost 
ground proportionally in the state: in 1991 , 1 ' ks accounted for 1 4 percent of all students 
earning bachelors degrees, down from 17 percent in 1979. 

■ The number of doctorates awarded to blacks also fell during the 1980s, from 17 in 1979 
to 14 in 1991. Blacks account for 25 percent of the state's population, yet they accounted 
for only 4 percent of the Ph.D.'s awarded in the state. 

■ While the number of black students in graduate schools increased moderately during the 
1980s, the actual proportion dropped slightly from 13 percent to 12 percent. 

■ In contrast to overall trends for Alabama professional schools, black enrollment rose dra- 
matically from 1982 to 1992. As a result, their portion of total enrollment grew from 5 
percent to almost 9 percent by 1992. 



Faculty and Administrators 



Innovative 
Program s/ Po I i c i 



In 1991, 12 to !3 percent of the faculty and .idministrators in Alabama's public institutions of 
higher education were black, half of their overall representation in the state's population. 

Since 1989, seven public and private institutions of higher education liave collaborated in the 
Alabama C'onsortium for Minority Teacher Education, which identifies and recruits minority 
studenrr, (primarily blacks) to prepare them as teachers. The consortium is housed at Tuskegee 
University's School of Education; the other institutions include Alabama A&M Universit}' and 
Birmingham Southern, Huntingdon, Oakwood, Spring Hill, and Stillman colleges. 



Students are recruited through churches, community agencies, and schools and are encouraged 
to apply to one of the seven institutions. Each institution specializes in a different education 
discipline (i.e., elementary education, secondary education, special education, etc.). Each year, 
the consortium has set a goal of recruiting 20 new students for each institution, and each stu- 
dent then receives academic support and financial aid. The institutions monitor students 
through college completion, and most are now certified teachers in Alabama's public and pri- 
vate schools. 
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-Demographic ^- 
Characterlstics 



Desegregation Status 



Florida is one of the nation's fast>.st-grovving states, and It now ranks fourth in overall popula- 
tion. The states population reached 12.9 million in 1990, up 33 percent from 9.7 million in 
1980; the Hispanic population almost doubled during the 1980s, growing from 858,000 in 
1 980 to 1 ,574,000 in 1 990. Florida does not have a strong record with respect to the condition 
of its children, according to the Annie E. Casey Foundation, which ranked the state 47tli 
among all 50 states and Washington, D.C. based on measures of child health, education, and 
welfare. 

Florida was one of the original states cited in the Adams v. Richardson lawsuit. As a result of this 
ca.se, Florida was required to submit statewide plans for eliminating segregation in its higher 
education system; the plans (submitted first in 1978 and again in 1983) were approved by 
OCR. 



The State s ♦ligher 
Education System 



Access to Coliege' 



51ack and Hispanic 
Erirollment at TWIs 



When the states plan expired in 1985, OCR did not find the state in compliance with Title VI 
and continued its oversight. OCR's final evaluation of the state is still pending. 

Florida has two systems of higher education — the state university system {nine colleges and uni- 
versities including the state's only HBCU, Florida A&M Universit)') and the communit)- col- 
lege system, which includes 28 institutions. In 1992, 511,000 students were enrolled in the 
state's public institutions of higher education, including 326,000 in two-year colleges and 
185,000 in four-year institutions. 

Progress toward goals: As part of its statewide desegregation plan for higher education, Florida 
adopted the goal of achieving parity in college-going rates for blacks nd whites. The state eval- 
uated progress bv com.paring the proportions of high school graduates from both groups with 
their proportions among first-time freshmen. 

From 1982 to 1992, the proportion of blacks among high school graduates stayed about 
■ the same (20 percent and 21 percent), yet their share of first-time fre.shmen rose slightly 
(from n percent to 15 percent). In comparison, the proportion of whites among high 
school graduates and first-time freshmen actually fell dunng this time, apparently due to 
sizable increases in the Hispanic proportions of these t^vo groups. Whites represented 79 
percent of high school graduates and 89 percent of first-time freshmen in 1982, yet by 
1992, whites accounted for 65 percent of both groups. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: The percentage of Hispanic students 
among first-time freshmen was .slightly larger than their proportion among high school gradu- 
ates. Yet for blacks, the proportion of high school graduates was higher than among first-time 
freshmen (21 percent vs. 14 percent). 

The number of black and Hispanic students more than tripled from 1980 to 1 992, but tor each 
group, their overall proportion grew only slighdy — for blacks from 6 percent to ') percent, and 
for Hispanics from S pLrcein to d percent. 
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White and Hispanic 
Enrollment at MCUs 



White enrollment at Florida A&M Univcrsit)' did increase numerically, rising from 198 stu- 
dents in 1980 to 355 students in 1992. However, a coinciding increase in black enrollment 
resulted in little change in white students' proportion of enrollment (4 percent to 5 percent). 
(The number of Hispanic students enrolled at Florida A&M increased, yet even in 1991 fewer 
than 100 Hispanic students attended the FiBCU, and they accounted for only 1 percent of the 
full-time undergraduates.) 



Degrees Conferred 



Graduate and Professional. 
Enrollmen't 



Bachelors degrees awarded annually increased dramatically from 1979 to 1991, and these 
increases held for blacks and Hispanici, as well. For example, the number of baccalaureates 
earned by blacks rose 15 percent; by Hispanics, 58 percent; and overall, by 37 percent. 

The number of doctorates awarded to blacks actually fell during the 1980s, while among 
Hispanics the number did increase (those who earn Ph.D.'s still do not match the propor- 
tion among the population for either group). While blacks represent 14 percent of Florida's 
population, they earned only 7 percent of the Ph.D.'s awarded by the state's universities in 
1992; similarly, Hispanics account for 12 percent of the population and only 4 percent of 
its doctoral degree recipients. 

Because of these gains, blacks and Hispanics doubled their share of professional school 
enrollments during the 1980s. However, corresponding increases among whites led to 
small proportional gains at the graduate levels. 

Blacks and Hispanics doubled their enrollments at Florida's graduate schools from 1982 to 
1992, and they nearly tripled professional enrollments during this period. 



Faculty and Administratoi^s 



In 1991, fewer than 10 percent of the faculty and administrators at the state's colleges and 
universities were black, and less than 5 percent were Hispanic. 



Innovative 
Programs/Policies 



Miami-Dade Community College has focused on both early intervention and successful trans- 
fer for its students. Since 1 987, the college has sponsored two early intervention programs, both 
developed as partnerships among the college, the Urban League of Greater Miami, the Dade 
County Public Schools, the United Teachers of Dade ("ounty, and the Mitchell Wolfson, Sr. 
Foundation. The first, Miami Promise, focuses on improving sixth graders' academic prepara- 
tion; Black Student Opportunity focuses on academic preparation for high school students, but 
it also offers scholarship incentives to students. (College scholarship funds were established in 
rsvo participating high schools, with students receiving S30 for each C, S60 for each B, and S90 
for each /\.) 



As part of the college's transfer efforts, it encourages student planning by not allowing students 
to take more than four courses unless they have been tested, placed, and matriculated in an 
associate degree program, in addition, college counselors and officials ensure that ever)' enrolled 
student receives information on articulation agreements with state tour-year institutions. 
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GEORGIA 



Demographic 
Characteristics 



Desegregation Status 



The State's Higher 
Education System 



Access to College 



Black Enrollmeivt'at TXls 



White FnroHmcnt at 
HBCUs 



Georgia's population increased moderately during the 1980s, up 20 percent from 5.4 million 
in 1980. While the state is the 1 Ith-largest among all states, it ranks fifth among states with 
the largest black populations. Similar to most southern states, Georgia earned a low rating 
(43rd of 51) from the Annie E. Casey Foundation for conditions faced by the state's children. 

Georgia was one of the original states cited in the Adams v. Richardson lawsuit, which charged 
OCR with failing to secure compliance with racial discrimination laws. As a result of this case, 
Georgia was required to submit statewide plans for eliminating segregation in its higher edu- 
cation system; the plans (submitted first in 1979 and again in 1983) were approved by OCR. 

In 1989, OCR found Georgia in full compliance with Title VI, and OCR officials have stated 
that unless new complaints are filed regarding the desegregation status of the state's higher edu- 
cation system, Georgia's file will remain closed. 

Georgia has 19 public four-year institutions and 50 public rvvo-year institutions (primarily 
technical colleges). Among the state's senior institutions are three HBCUs: Albany State, Fort 
Valley State, and Savannah State colleges. Enrollment in public institutions reached almost 
232,000 in 1992, with 154,000 students at four-year institutions and 78,000 in two-year col- 
leges. 

Progress toward goals: The disparit}' between Georgia's black and white college-going rates 
increased, rather than decreased, during the plan years, according to OCR's final report 
(released in 1988). 

■ In 1978, black first-time freshmen represented 17.5 percent of the year's black high school 
graduates, compared with 34.3 percent of white high school graduates. By 1985, only 16 
percent of the state's black high school graduates were enrolled as first-time freshmen, com- 
pared with almost 36 percent of the state's white high school graduates. A 1990 report crit- 
icized OCR for finding the state in compliance, saying, "Georgia was a state with abun- 
dant evidence showing not only a failure to achieve the specific goals but rapid backward 
movement on basic dimensions." (Orfield, Ga^v The Reagan Adminisnation's Aha>ido>imcnt of 
Civil Rights Eiiforcamnt in Higher Education. Washington, D.C.: Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, 1990). 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: In 1990,' 35 percent of the state's high 
school graduates were black, compared with only 27 percent of first-time freshmen. (Hispanics 
held similar proportions of high school graduates and first-time freshmen.) 

The number of black students attending Georgia's TWls almost tripled from 1980 to 1992. 
However, their proportion among all students changed only slightly. 

During the 1980s, the number of white students enrolled at (ieorgia HRCUs fell from 386 
(8 percent) in 1980 to 235 undergraduates (4 percent) in 1992. 



1. Cioorgia (lid iwt submit high sJiool yr.ulu.ilcs il.it.i in llic L',^. l\'p.irtnK-nt of l-.diK,in..ii in m, iiniiko oihcr st.ncs. !')'«) d.u.i .irc used lure. 
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Degrees Conferred 



Graduate and Professional 
Enrollment 



Degrees-earned data indicate that the number of blacks earning baccalaureates increased 
substantially during the 1980s. However, the numerical gains in bachelors degrees were 
much larger than the proportional gains blacks experienced. 

During the 1980s, the number of doctorates earned by blacks barely increased, from a total 
of three awarded in 1 979 to a total of eight conferred in 1991 . While blacks accounted for 
more than one-fourth of the state's residents, they represented less than 1 percent of the 
doctorate recipients in the state. 

Using the OCR criteria, Georgia adopted the goal of continued paritv' for black and white 
state residents who graduate from undergraduate institutions and enter state graduate and 
professional programs. Data submitted to OCR show an interesting trend: Blacks in 
Georgia were more likely than whites to go on to graduate studies in the late 1970s, yet by 
the mid-1980s, the proportion of blacks declined to the point that equal shares of blacks 
and whites attended graduate school. In 1979, 49 percent of black baccalaureate degree 
earners went on to graduate study, compared with 31 percent of their white peers. By 1986, 
almost equal proportions of black and white bachelors degree recipients were continuing 
their studies in graduate programs (23 percent and 21 percent, respectively). The propor- 
tions of blacks and whites entering professional progr?- s were almost equal during this 
time, berween 3 and 5 percent. Similar data for 1990 were not available; it is unclear 
whether this trend continued. 

Enrollment data show that from 1982 to 1992, Georgia posted numerical, but not pro- 
portional, gains in its black graduate enrollments, and numerical and proportional increas- 
es for blacks in professional schools. 



Faculty and Administrators 



In Georgia, 137 (12 percent) of the 1,161 administrators in public colleges and universities are 
black, and about 1,300 (1 1 percent) of the 1 1,400 full-time facult)' at these institutions are 
black. 



Innovative 
Prograni* 



In 1993, Georgia started a new financial aid program, called Helping Outstanding Pupils 
Educationally (HOPE), using the proceeds from the states new lottery. Under HOPt~, public 
college tuition is paid for all freshmen and sophomores who earn a B average and whose fam- 
ilies earn Si 00,000 or less; 54,000 students received HOPE grants in 1993-94. The program 
has been praised for expanding access to college, and a few institutions credit HOPE for sizable 
increases in minority enrollment. However, some obser^'ers are concerned that students should 
be allowed a probaiionary period; the Chronicle of Higher Education estimated that 50 to 55 
percent of scholarship recipients in the first year would not remain eligible for the program. 
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KENTUCKY 



Demographic 
Characteristics 



Kentucky's population changed very little during the 1 980s, an .1 it remained 23rd among states 
in population. Kentucky is ranked 33rd out of 51 on its mcsures of child health, education, 
and welfare bv the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 



DesTegregaxion^Status 



The State's Higher 
Education System 



Kentucky was a "second tier" Adams sz3.xc, which means OCR oversight of the states desegre- 
gation efforts did not begin until 1978. In 1982, OCR accepted Kentucky's plan for deset;re- 
gating higher education, only to reverse itself and request a .stronger report the next year (which 
was accepted). OCRs final evaluation of the states compliance with Title YI is still pending. 

Kentucky has eight public universities, including one HBCU, Kentucky State Universit\', and 
a neuvork of 14 communiry colleges. In 1992, 158,000 students were enrolled in the states 
public institutions of higher education, including 48,000 in two-year colleges and 1 10,000 in 
four-year institutions. 



Access to College 



BJiack Enrollment ;at TWIs 



White EnroUnnent at 
HBC 



Degrees Conferred 



Graduate and Professional 
Enrollment 



Progress toward goals: Black high school graduates in Kentucky were actually more likely than 
white high school graduates to enroll as first-time freshmen in 1980; 50 percent of blacks who 
graduated from high school attended college in the fall, compared with 45 percent of white 
high school graduates. However, by 1986, the situation reversed, with 36 percent of black high 
school graduates and 41 percent of white high school graduates becoming freshmen in the fall. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: The proportion of blacks among all first- 
time freshmen stayed the same (8 percent) from 1980 to 1992. 

Despite numerical gains ii. alack enrollment, Kentucky has not achieved the proportional gains 
it .sought. 

■ Kentucky's 1983 plan called for black students to represent 7 percent of undergraduates by 
1985. While the states enrollment of black students rose from 3,677 in 1982 to 4,564 in 
1990, their proportion stayed the same, about 6 percent. 

The states 1983 plan set a goal for white students to equal 40 percent of all undergraduates at 
Kentucky State University, the states only HBCU, by 1984 and 1985. "While this goal was not 
reached in those years, it was achieved in 1983 and 1986. However, the picture is different for 
full-time enrollments: whites repre.sented smaller proportions of all full-time undergraduates, 
17 percent in 1980. and 29 percent in 1990. 

■ The number of bachelors degrees awarded to blacks increased slightly during^the 1980s; 
however, their share of degrees did not change. 

■ The number of doctorates awarded to blacks actually fell during the 1 980s (from 5 percent 
to 3 percent). While blacks represent 7 percent of Kentucky's population, they earned only 
1 percent of the Ph.D.'s awarded by the state's universities in 1991 . 

■ According to OCR's 1 990 report, the state succeeded in eliminanng the disparity between 
black and white student rates of entry into graduate study; however, OCR's report did not 
include data to verify this. 
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Faculty and Administrators: 




■ From 1982 to 1992, the number and proportion of black students at Kentucky's graduate 
schools changed licde. The number of black students in professional schools increased 
slightly, from 2 percent to 3 percent. 

In 1991, 3 percent of the full-time faculty administrators at Kentucky's public institutions of 
higher education were biack. Only 13 of the state's 423 college and university administrators 
were black, and four of these were employed by the state's HBCU, Kentucky Stare University. 

hi 1990, the state's Equal Opportunit)- Plan required that traditionally white institutions 
(TWIs) .set goals for diversity for 1995. These goals called for increases in the following: 

■ number and percentage of minority .students at TWIs; 
« first-year retention; 

■ degree attainment; 

■ graduate enrollment; and 

■ number of minority facult)- and administrators at TWIs. 

The state legislature then pas.sed a law in 1992 saying that if an institution is not making suf- 
ficient progress toward these goals, it could not seek approval of any new degree programs from 
the state's Council on Higher Education. (Sufficient progress was defined as reaching 20 per- 
cent of the goal in the first year, 40 percent the second year, and so on.) In ' 994, the Council 
determined that five institutions were not eligible to seek new programs due to insufficient 
progress toward the goals. The Council also sought to implement a performance funding ini- 
tiative tied to the goals. The legislature never authorized appropriations for the initiative. 
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ERIC 




Demographic 
Characteristics 



Desegregation Status., 



The State's Higher 
Educatidn System 



Access to College 



Black Enrollment at TWIs 



Wliite Enrollment at 
HBCUs 



Degrees Conferred 



Louisiana's population changed very litde during the 1980s, and it remained 21st among states 
in population. The state ranks 50th among all 50 states and D.C. on measures of child health, 
education, and welfare, according to the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

Louisiana was one of the original Adams states referred to the Department of Justice due to its 
refusal to submit a desegregation plan to OCR. In January 1974, the Department of Justice 
sued the state for noncompliance with Tide VI, and in 1 981 a consent decree evolved from this 
status. !n November 1994, the partie.; in the suit reached a setdement, which was then 
approved by the court. The settlement enabled the three governing boards (one for the 
Southern University System, a Board of Supervisors for the Louisiana State University system, 
and a third board representing all other state institutions) to remain in place. Other areas cov- 
ered in the settlement: 1) missions and admissions criteria were spelled out for each state insti- 
tution, 2) a community college was established in Baton Rouge, 3) the conditions for institu- 
tions to receive new programs were defined, and 4) a study will be completed to determme 
where unnecessary program duplication occurs. A monitoring committee was established to 
ensure compliance with the setdement, with annual reports filed to the court. (St.e Chapter 2.) 

Louisiana's system consists primarily of 14 state universities, including the historically black 
Southern University system and its three campuses and one other HBCU, Grambling State 
University. The state also operates six two-year institutions. In 1992, 177,000 students attend- 
ed public institutions, with almost 150,000 enrolled in the state's four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Progress toward goals: Although the consent decree contained a goal of reaching parity in the 
college-going rates of blacks and whites, relevant data is not on file with OCR. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: Similar to other states, blacks represent- 
ed a larger portion of high school graduates than first-time freshmen, while whites accounted 
for a somewhat larger proportion of first-time freshmen than high school graduates. 

Black student enrollment in TWIs increased slightly from 1980 to 1990. In 1980, blacks rep- 
resented 1 1.8 percent of full-time undergraduates in TWIs; by 1990 this percentage grew to 
13.6 percent. 

Headcount enrollment: The consent decree called for a substantial increase in the proportion 
of white students attending the states HBCUs, as measured by headcount enrollment. In 1 984, 
whites were to represent 3 percent of all students at HBCUs, and this proportion rose each year, 
with the final goal of 13.5 percent to be reached in 1987. Although white enrollment did 
increase dramatically from 1980 to 1990 (from 185 students to 1,028 students), the propr- 
donal gain did not teach the decree's goal. 

Full-time undergraduate enrollment: Similarly, though the number of white full-time under- 
graduates in 1 992 was six times as large as it was in 1 980, their share increa.sed by about 1 percent. 

■ Blacks achieved a small gain in the number of students earning bachelors degrees in 1991 
compared to 1979. Despite these trends, however, blacks did not record a proportional 
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gain during the period because the overall increase in degrees among all students amount- 
ed to 1 1 percent. 

■ Eleven blacks earned doctorates in 1991 — the same number as in 1979. 

■ From 1982 to 1992, the number of black students at Louisiana graduate schools fell by 
1,200 students; the representation of blacks dropped from 20 percent to 14 percent. 

■ In contrast, blacks almost doubled their enrollment at the first professional level. As a 
result, their share of total enrollment increased from 6 percent to 10 percent. 

Among the 12 states studied, Louisiana had one of the best records in terms of the percentage 
of black faculty and administrators employed by the states institutions of higher education. 
However, blacks' 13 percent and 14 percent share of faculty and administrators (respectively) 
is less than half of their proportion of Louisiana's population. 

At Grambling State University, the Developmental Education Program offers underprepared 
students tutoring and other support services in math, English, reading, and writing. In 
existence since 1975, the program targets students who scored 16 or less on the ACT, and each 
student undergoes a battery of diagnostic tests for appropriate placement. The program, housed 
at the Academic Skills Center, focuses on providing students with a learning laboratory and 
tutoring in reading, mathematics, and English. In some years, as many as one-quarter of all 
freshmen may participate in some aspect of the program; typically 1,000 students are enrolled, 
including some sophomores and upperclassmen who may repeat classes or return for help in 
specific areas. The center credits the program with increasing student retention for the past nine 
consecutive semesters. 
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Demographic 
(Characteristics 



Desegregation Status. 



The Stdte's. Higher 
Education System 



Access to College 




White Enrollment at 
HBCUs 



Degrees X.onferred 



Graduate and Professjonal 
Enrollment 



Maryland ranks I9th among the states in terms of population, and during the 1980s, its black 
population increased dramatically — and it is now the 10th largest among the states. The 
Annie E. Casey Foundation ranked the state 30th among all 50 states and D.C. on measures 
of child health, education, and welfare. 

Maryland, one of the original /Irf'tfw.f states, was cited in August 1974 by OCR for foiling to 
submit an appropriate desegregation plan (its earlier plan was rejected as "ineffectual"). In 
January 1976, the state sued HEW and sought an injunction preventing OCR from initiating 
its administrative fund termination proceedings. OCR was prevented from beginning the pro- 
ceedings, Maryland and federal officials later renewed discussions, leading to OCRs acceptance 
of the states plan for 1980-85. Maryland is one of six states whose final OCR evaluation for 
compliance with Title VI is still pending. 

The Maryland Board of Regents controls the 1 1 -campus University of Maryland system, which 
includes three of the states HBCUs (Universit)' of Maryland at Eastern Shore, Bowie State 
University, and Coppin State College). Another public HBCU, Morgan State University, 
remains independent from the UM system. Maryland had about 228,000 students in its pub- 
lic institutions in 1992, with students divided almost equally between two-year and four-year 
institutions (1 15,000 and 1 13,000 students, respectively). 

Progress toward goals: In the early 1980s, Maryland had already reached parit\' in college- 
going rates. In 1982, similar percentages of black (32 percent) and white (30 percent) high 
school graduates entered public institutions directly following graduation. However, by 1987- 
88, a gap had developed with 27.7 percent of black high school graduates as first-time 
freshmen, compared with 36 percent of white graduates. (More recent data are not available.) 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: Comparing the proportion of black high 
school graduates with their share among first-time freshmen also shows a disparity; blacks rep- 
resented a larger portion of high school graduates than first-time freshmen (29 percent vs. 22 
percent). 

The number of black undergraduates in Maryland's TWIs increased from 5, .346 students in 
1980 to 7,647 students in 1992, and the proportion grew slightly from 10 percent to 13 percent. 

Although the number of white students attending Maryland's HBCUs doubled from 1980 to 
1992, the increa.sc in their share ofundergraduate enrollments was much smaller — from 5 per- 
cent to 8 percent. 

■ Black students showed .i gain of 38 percent in bachelor's degrees awarded from 1979 to 
1991, more than double the rate of increase for whites. With this progre.ss, blacks earned 
12 percent of all bachelor's degrees in the state during 1991, up slightly from 1 1 percent in 
1979. 

■ Fewer Ph.D.'s were awarded to blacks in 1991 than in 1979 — the number fell from 26 
percent (4 percent of the total) to 23 percent (3 percent of all Ph.D.'s). 

■ Blacks doubled their enrollments at the first professional level during the 1980s, surpass- 
ing the gains recorded for whites and among all students. This led to a small proportion- 
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al gain, with blacks representing 1 1 percent of graduate students in 1992, compared with 
9 percent in 1982. 

At the professional level, the numerical gains for black students were not as large as at the 
graduate level, yet their share among professional students grew from 8 percent to 14 per- 
cent. 
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The percentage of blacks among the states faculty was one-third of their share of the states pop- 
ulation (8 percent vs. 25 percent), hi addition, almost half of the black full-time faculty and 
administrators employed by the state serve Maryland's HBCUs. The picture is slightly better 
for administrators, vvith blacks representing 1 1 percent of college and university officials; again, 
black administrators hired by the states HBCUs account for about half of the total (24 of 46). 

The Benjamin Banneker Scholarship Program was developed at the University of Maryland at 
College Park, the states flagship institution, as part of Maryland's effort to remedy vestiges of 
its formally segregated system. The program, established in 1978, offers full, four-year schol- 
arships for up to 30 black students who have 3.0 CPAs or higher and SAT scores of 900 or 
above. The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals recently ruled that the race-based features of the 
program were too broad a remedy for the conditions that the state was trying to cure. The deci- 
sion has been appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 
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White Enrollment at 
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Mississippi's population is 31st among the states, and its size changed litde during the 1980s. 
The state ranks 49th among all 50 states and D.C. based on measures of child health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, according to the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

Mississippi was one of the original Adams stines that was referred to the Department of Justice 
when its statewide desegregation plan was not accepted by OCR in 1 973. In March 1 975, the 
Justice Department joined a suit filed in Mississippi by black plaintiffs, and this ongoing liti- 
gation is known as the Ayers v. Fordice case. A new trial was held on the case in the spring of 
1994, after the case v/as remanded to the district court from the U.S. Supreme Court in 1992. 
In March 1995, the district court Lssued a ruling interpreting the Supreme Court's decision (see 
Chapter 2). 

Among the state's eight public four-year institutions are three HBCUs: .Alcorn State, Jackson 
State, and Mis.'-'ssippi Valley State universities. In addition, the state has 15 communit)' col- 
leges. Almost 110,000 students were enrolled in Mississippi's public institutions in 1992, 
including 58,000 at four-year institutions and 51,000 at two-year institutions. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: Data from 1990 show that blacks 
accounted for a larger percentage of high school graduates than first-time freshmen, while the 
opposite was true for whites. 

Black enrollment in TWIs increased dramatically from 1980 to 1992 — from just under 1 ,000 
students to almost 14,000 In 1980, blacks represented only 4 percent of full-time undergrad- 
uates in TWIs; by 1992 this percentage grew to 21 percent. 

From 1980 to 1992, white undergraduate enrollment at the states HBCUs remained virtually 
the same. The number of white undergraduates dropped slighdy from 1 980 to 1 992 (from 1 30 
students to 106 students), and the proportion did not change. 

■ Fewer blacks earned bachelor's degrees in Mississippi in 1991 than in 1979, data show. 
This decline of 16 percent contrasted sharply with the 1 1 percent increase for white stu- 
dents during this period. Because of these trends, blacks earned only about one of every 
five bachelor's degrees in Mississippi during 1 99 1 , compared with one of every four degrees 
in 1979. 

■ Between 1979 and 1991, the number of doctorates awarded to blacks rose slightly, from 
16 to 22. Black representation among Ph.D. recipients was still far below their representa- 
tion among the state's population (6 percent vs. 36 percent). 

■ Blacks also lost ground at the graduate level from 1982 to 1992. While more white stu- 
dents attended graduate school, black enrollment fell 6 percent, leaving blacks with a lower 
share of total enrollment. 

■ Black students achieved a slight increase at the first professional level from 1980 to 1992, 
but they remain severely underrepresented. In 1992, blacks accounted for 6 percent of all 
professional school enrollment. 
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Compared with the other states studied, the representation of blacks among the states faculty 
and administrators is faidy high — ahoia 14 percent, 'i'hc majority of these individuals are 
employed by Mississippi HBCUs: about 350 of the 680 black facult}' and 21 of the 33 black 
administrators work for HBCUs. 



Innovative^, 
Progran)/ Pol icy 



Mississippi Valley Stare University, one of the stale's three historically black public institutions, 
sponsors "The Algebra Project," which develops middle school students' basic math skills to 
prepare them for the high school collcge-prcp mathematics sequence. Part of a national effort 
with more than iwo dozen local sites, tlie project has been conducted by the math/compuicr 
science and education departments at Mississippi Valley since 1992. At Mississippi Villey, there 
are two major components: 

■ Summer sessions in which sixth- and .seventh-grade teachers receive training on teaching 
basic concepts and methods that need to be learned, based on a curriculum developed by 
the national project. Participating schools are self-selected; any school system that decides 
to participate must send all sixth- and seventh-grade teachers and adopt the national 
curriculum. 

■ Saturday workshops, put on at Mississippi Valley, for both students and teachers. The stu- 
dents practice math problems and work v.'ith tutors, while the teachers practice delivering 
lessons and are critiqued by project staff members. 

Missi,ssippi Valley hopes to develop a third component that would send education majors into 
the schools to work on-site with students, hut logistics have kept the department of education 
from implementing this component. Currendy, The Algebra Project is undergoing an evalua- 
tion and results are not yet available. 
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Desegregation Statiis 



NORIH CAROLINA 



The population of North Carolina grew by about 13 percent in the 1980s, making the state the 
10th largest. The state has the seventh largest black population. North Carolina does not have 
a strong record with respect to the condition of its children, according to the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, which ranked the state 42nd among all 50 states and D.C. based on measures of 
child health, education, and welfare. 

Although North Carolina was one of the original /l^irrwi states, its desegregation efforts evolved 
very differendy from the others. In 1978, the state's community college system submitted a 
plan separate from the Universit)' of North Carolina (UNO system, which was accepted. The 
community college system operated under plan.s accepted by HEW in 1978 and amended in 
1983. The last community college plan expired in the fall of 1985, and in 1988 OCR declared 
the community college .system in compliance with Title VI. 

In 1978 and 1979, the UNC system also submitted several plans to OCR, but they were reject- 
ed. OCR, unable to secure voluntary compliance, issued a notice of opportunity for hearing. 
UNC appealed to the federal distric court for the Eastern District of North Carolina to enjoin 
the administrative proceedings; in June 1979, the court denied UNCs motion to enjoin the 
administrative hearing but simultaneously prevented HEW from withholding federal financial 
a.ssistance prior to conducting the hearing. In 1980, then-Education Secretary Terrel Bell 
worked with UNC President William Friday, and the plan submitted to district court in North 
Carolina was approved and became knovv-n as the Consent Decree. (The NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund noted: "Secretary Bell agreed to the provisions of the Consent 
Decree, notwithstanding the foct that OCR had actually rejected a much stronger plan.") The 
Consent Decree expired in 1988 and the development of a new decree was not required by the 
courts. 
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The state system includes 17 four-year institutions and 58 iwo-year institutions. North 
Carolina has five HBCUs among its senior institutions: Elizabeth City State, Fayetteville State, 
North Carolina A&T, North Carolina Central, and Winston-Salem State universities. More 
than 316,000 students attended the states institutions of higher education in 1992, with stu- 
dents equally divided between North Carolina's two-year and four-year campuses (1 59,000 and 
157,000, respectively). 

Progress toward goals: Unlike the OCR criteria, the decree did not require the elimination of 
racial disparity in the college-going rate. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: When a comparison of high school grad- 
uates and first-time freshmen is used to measure access, data show that the black proportion of 
high school graduates is greater than the black share of first-time freshmen, while the reverse is 
true for whites. 

The consent decree .set a goal of 10.6 percent black enrollment for TWIs by 1986; although 
the state did not reach this percentage goal by 1986, it surpassed it by 1992. 

The consent decree set a goal of 15 percent For white enrollment in HBCUs by the 1986-87 
academic year. Although this goal was met and exceeded at four of the five HBC:Us, white 
enrollment at all HBCUs did not reach 15 percent by 1992. 
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■ Blacks registered a 9 percent gain in bachelors degrees awarded from 1970 to 1991 . White 
students showed a much higher gain of 21 percent during this period. Despite their numer- 
ical gains, blacks accounted for 15 percent of all degrees awarded in 1991, a small drop 
from their share in 1979. 

■ The number of doctorates earned by blacks more than doubled during the 1980s — from 
19 in 1979 to 44 in 1991. Again, despite this increase, the proportion of blacks among 
Ph.D. recipients fell below their representation among the states residents (5 percent vs. 22 
percent). 

■ Blacks registered a 64 percent gain in graduate enrollment during the 1980s; yet their rep- 
resentation among graduate students increased slightly, from 9 perc enr to 10 percent. 

■ Similarly, at the first professional level, numerical increases for blacks led to a small pro- 
portional gain, from 8 percent to 10 percent. 

In 1991, blacks accounted for a larger share of the administrators at the states colleges and uni- 
versities than they did fliculty — 12 percent vs. 9 percent. Yet, as in other stares, half of the 
black administrators employed by public institutions of higher education were employed by 
HBCUs; tho.se black faculty hired by HBCUs represented 40 percent of the state total. 

Since 1 987, the graduate school at the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill has sponsored 
a 10-week summer program that engages minority undergraduates in research projects, aiming 
to increase their interest in attending graduate school. After analyzing demographic indicators, 
the graduate school developed the Summer Pre-Graduate Research Experience Program, tar- 
geting black and Native American students who have completed their junior year and are inter- 
ested in research opportunities. Program staff contact all of the states public and private insti- 
tutions and historically black institutions throughout the South in their recruitment efforts, 
and since 1 987 have brought more than 1 50 minority students to the UNCCH campus to con- 
duct research and write a research report under the direction of a faculty preceptor. More than 
half of the programs participants have come from North Carolina colleges and universities, and 
the majorit)' of students worked in the natural .sciences, the .social and behavioral sciences, and 
the humanities. (Pre-professional students are not eligible to participate.) 

Other components of the program also aim to stimulate interest and prepare students for grad- 
uate .school life. Participants meet with successful minority graduate students and postdoctoral 
fellows on campus and attend .seminars and workshops that build their test-taking, writing, and 
computer skills and inform them of financial aid and career opportunities. The program rec- 
ogniz.es the potential financial pressures students face and offers a $2,500 stipend, a $1,000 
food allowance, free on-campus housing, and, when nece.ssary, support for round-trip travel to 
the campus, hiterest in the program has increased dramatically over the years. Typically, ^0 stu- 
dents are admitted to the program each \'ear, however, a large applicant pool led to 48 students 
being accepted into the 1994 summer program. The graduate school is setting up a .system to 
monitor student.s' academic careers after participating in the program; results show that more 
than half of all participants have attended graduate school, and two have earned their Ph.D.s. 
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Pennsylvania is the fifth-largest state in the nation. Compared with other states selected for this study, 
it ranks the second highest — 2()th among all 50 states and D.C. — on measures of child health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, according to the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

Pennsylvania was one of the original Adams states and, as such, submitted statewide desegregation 
plans. When the states 198.3 plan expired in academic year 1988-89, OCR did not find the state 
in compliance with Title VI and continued its oversight. OCRs final evaluation of the state is still 
pending. 

The state system includes 45 four-year institutions and 19 rsvo-year institutions. Lincoln and 
Cheyney State universities, the states only HBCUs, are considered state-related institutions. In 
1992, about 363,000 students enrolled in Penn.sylvanias public colleges and universities, with 
243,000 attending fcur-year institutions and 120,000 attending two-year institutions. 

Progress toward goals: Unlike other states, whites, blacks, and Hispanics in Pennsylvania have rel- 
atively the same proportions among high school graduates as among first-time freshmen. 

One of the plans goals stated black students should represent almost 7 percent of all students at 
TWIs by 1987. While the state did show progress in both proportion and numerical enrollment 
increases, Pennsylvania did not reach this goal. Black enrollment at TWIs fluctuated during the 
1980s, and by 1990, the number and proportion of blacks attending TWIs had actually dropped, 
from 12,900 or 7 percent in 1980 to 9,724 or 6 percent in 1990. 

During the 1980s, losses were recorded in both the number and proportion of whites attending 
Pennsylvania's two HBCUs, Lincoln and Cheyney state universities. 

n Data on the number of bachelors degrees awarded to blacks showed virtually no change from 
1979 to 1991 . During that time, however, total degrees and degrees awarded to whites showed 
gains of 14 percent and 12 percent, As a result of these trends, blacks earned less than 4 per- 
cent of all bachelors degrees in Pennsylvania during 1991, a slight decrease from 1979. 

■ Doctorates earned by blacks increa.sed slightly from 47 in 1979 to 53 in 1 991 . 

■ The number of black graduate students increased 36 percent during the 1980s; this rate was 
similar to the growth in total enrollment in the state lor that period. 

■ Enrollment of blacks at professional schools remained level from 1980 to 1990, while white 
enrollment declined sharply. As a result, blacks achieved a small proportional gain during the 
decade. 

In 1991, blacks represented 3 percent and 4 percent of the full-time faculty and administrators at 
public colleges and universities in Pennsylvania. 
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The main campus of Pennsylvania State Universit)' sponsors the Center for Minority Graduate 
Opportunities and Faculty Development. Central to the center's work is providing training, 
support, and assistance to minority coordinators, who are designated from each college in the 
university to help recruit and retain minority fiiculry. The center also sponsors the annual 
Pennsylvania Conference on Graduate Opportunities for black and Hispanic students, which 
encourages undergraduates to make early decisions to attend graduate school and provides 
intensive workshops on how to apply to graduate school. 
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Tennessee is ranked 1 7th among the states by population. The state does not have a strong recod widi 
respect to die condition of its children, according to the A-inie E. Casey Foundation, which ranked the 
state 48di among all 50 states and D.C. based on measures of child health, education, and welfare. 

Tennessee's involvement in desegregation litigation preceded the A^^ws c^,c, with a case now 
known as Gekr ,, Si<>,dquist?,m filed in 1968. As part of this ongoing litigation, Tennessee was 
requued to establish a Desegregation Monitoring Committee, which flies reports on the states 
efforts with the court annually. 

Tennessee operates 10 four-year institutions and 14 t\vo-year institutions. The state has r^vo 
HBC:Us: Tennessee State University and Shelby Community College. In 1992, the .state 
enrolled 192,000 students in its public colleges and universities, with 1 1 5,000 enrolled in four- 
year institutions and 77,000 enrolled in rwo-year institutions. 

Progress toward goals: Tennessee's plans did .lot specifically refer to reducing the gap between 
black and white college attendance rates, and data addre.ssing this criterion are not available. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: The state did monitor the number and 
percentage of blacks among first-time freshmen, yet did not collect comparable data on their 
white counterparts. Annual reports show that the proportion of black students among all first- 
time freshmen hovered around 16 percent throughout the 1980s. Data show that blacks and 
Hispanics held roughly the same share of high school graduates as first-time freshmen. 

■ Headcount enrollment: The state did not set overall enrollment goals for TWIs as a 
group; objectives were set for individual institutions. According to the goals set in 1986, 
only three of the state's nine Wis had reached these goals by the 1990-91 target year.' 
Headcount enrollment figures show that Tenne.ssee increased the number and proportion 
of black students at TWIs, wivh blacks representing 1 1 percent of all students in 1992, up 
from 9 percent in 1986. 

m Full-time undergi-aduate enrollment: For full- time enrollments, the number of blacks 
enrolled at the public TWIs increased dramatically, but parallel increases in white enroll- 
ments kept the proportion of blacks roughly the same. 

■ Headcount enrollment: Tennessee State University, the state's only four-year HBC:U, also 
had headcount enrollment targets for whites which it failed to reach. Bv 1990, the plan 
stated that whites were to represent 45 percent of all students, yet the proportion of white 
undergraduates at TSU increased at a slower pace than expected, from 26 percent in 1980 
to 30 percent in 1990. (By 1992, the proportion had reached 34 percent.) 

■ Full-time enrollment: Similar to most states studied, the number of white students 
attending HBCUs full time is much lower than headcount enrollment indicates. Still, the 
number and proportion of white full-time undergraduates at TSU doubled during the 
i980s. ^ 



Degrees Conferred 



In 1991, the number of bachelor's degrees earned by blacks had follen bv more than 300 
when compared to 1979. 
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■ Between 1979 and 1991 , the number of doctorates awarded to blacks rose inoderaiely - 
fmm 29 to 47. However, blacks still accounted for only 7 percent of all Ph.D. recipients, 
despite representing 16 percent of the state's population. 

Tennessee set enmllment goals for its graduate and professional programs, rather than set the 
rype of access goals that OCR had required in states. Similar to its undergraduate goals, 

Tennessee set targets for individual institutions, rather than overall goals for the state. 

■ hi 1985, only three of the state's graduate schools had met or exceeded their goals, and four 
of the seven professional pmgrams had reached their target. By 1992. four of the graduate 
schools and five of the professional programs met or exceeded the goals for that year. 

B Despite diese individual institutions reaching their targets, data show that during the 
198ns Tennessee posted numerical, but not proportional, gains in its black graduate 
enrollments, and slight numerical and proportional increases for blacks in professional 
school. 

The pmportion of blacks among public college administrators is higher than the proportion of 
black flKultv at the state's higher edtication institutions. In 1991. 1 1 percent of the adminis- 
trators at public institutions were black, compared with 8 percent of the kcuhy at these insti- 
tutions. 

For more than 15 years now, Tennessee's Higher Education Commission has pmvided 
incentives to the state's public instittitions of higher education to reach certain otitcomes cm a 
variet)' of meastires. The Performance Ptinding Pmgram allocates funds above those provided 
in formula fonding to institutions based on their progress in areas including the number of 
programs receiving accreditation, the percentage of students scoring above the mean on 
licensing/certifkation exams, the placement of graduates from nvo-year institutions, etc. 1 ms 
incentive fonding has ranged from 2 percent to almost 6 percent. 

In the early 1990s, disappointment over previotis efforts by Tennessee's public higher education 
institutions to attract, retain, and graduate minority students led the state to add a new com- 
ponent to its performance fonding pmgram targeted specifically at minority stt.dent progress. 
In 1992 the program was revised to include assessments of enrollment and retention of minor- 
ity students, m determining whether awards will be granted, Tennessee's public universities and 
community colleges will be evaluated annually based on institutional goals set annually by the 
state's desegregation monitoring committee. As of 1994, no institutions have received awards 
under this new component. 
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Texas remained the third-largest state in the nation in 1990, after experiencing a 2.7 million- 
person gain during the 1980s. Blacb and Hispanics accounted for three of every five new 
Texans in the 1990s, and the state has the second-largest Hispanic population and the third- 
largest black population. The state is ranked 28th among all 50 states and D.C., based on mea- 
sures of child health, education, and welfare, by the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

Texas was one of the "second tier" Adams states. Recently the state was a defendant in a law- 
suit entitled League of United Latin American Citizens (LULAC) et al. v. Ann Richards in which 
it prevailed against a claim by Hispanic citizens that the state discriminated against them by the 
inequitable funding distribution for the state's higher education system. 

Texas was one of the original Adams states and, as such, submitted statewide desegregation 
plans. When the states plans expired in 1988, OCR did not find the state In compliance with 
Title VI and continued its oversight. OCR's final evaluation of the state is still pending. 

In Texas, there are 40 public four-year institutions, including two HBCUs (Prairie View A&M 
and Texas Southern uni\ersities) and 65 public two-year institutions. In 1992, the.se institu- 
tions enrolled 832,000 students, with 421,000 at four-year institutions and 41 1,000 at two- 
year institutions. 

Progress toward goals: In 1983-84, 27 percent of black and 22 percent of Hispanic high 
school graduates were first-time freshmen, compared with 40 percent of w hites. By 1988-89, 
these rates increased for blacks and Hispanics, yet they did not reach the rates of whites (35 per- 
cent of blacks, 32 percent of Hispanics, and 50 percent of whites.) More recent data is not avail- 
able. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: Hispanics have a larger share of the high 
school graduates than first-time freshmen, while whites account for a bigger proportion of first- 
time freshmen than high school graduates. Blacks are represented equally in the two groups. 

Enrollment in public colleges and universities grew dramatically in Texas during the 1980s, 
leading to impressive numerical gains for both black and Hispanic undergraduates in TWIs. 
The number of both black and Hispanic students almost doubled, yet neither groups share 
among all undergraduates changed much. 

Student bodies at HBCUs in Texas became more diverse in the 1980s. In 1980, 79 percent of 
undergraduates at HBCUs were black, 0,5 percent were Hispanic, and 0.1 percent were white; 
by 1992, black students accounted for 77 percent of HBCU enrollments, the proportion of 
white students rose to 8 percent, and Hispanic undergraduates represented 7 percent. 

■ Earned degrees data show that Hispanic students had the largest gains compared to whites 
and blacks from 1979 to 1991. The gain for Hispanics — 52 percent — was more than 
twice the rate of increase in the general student population during that time. Blacks also 
realized a gain during the period, but this increase — 1 1 percent — trailed whites. As a 
result, blacks' share of degrees dropped slightly while the -lare for Hispanics increased by 
2 percentage points. 
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■ Both blacks and Hispanics experienced gains in the number of doctorates earned during 
the 1980s. For blacks, the number more than doubled (from 29 to 69), and for Hispanics, 
the number grew from 47 to 68. 

■ Both blacks and Hispanics increased their share of first professional enrollments from 1 982 
to 1992, while whites suffered a decline and total enrollment in professional schools fell. 
Hispanics also showed the largest gain in graduate enrollment during the decade, while 
blacks showed the smallest of the three groups. As a result, Hispanics registered a small pro- 
portional gain while both whites and blacks experienced a decrease. 

When compared to their share of the states population, blacks and Hispanics are severely 
underrepresented among public college and university facult)' and administrators. In 1991, 
blacks and Hispanic professors accounted for only 5 percent each of the states professoriate; 
similarly, 5 percent and 7 percent of the officials at public institutions were black and Hispanic, 
respectively. 

In El Paso, the presidents of the University of Texas at El Paso and El Paso Communit)' College 
are key players in a comprehensive effort known as the El Paso Collaborative for Academic 
Excellence, aimed at increasing minority high school graduation rates and college participation 
rates. College, education, and business leaders have joined together in this effort, one of six sim- 
ilar programs funded by the Pew Charitable Trusts Community Compacts Initiative. At 
monthly meetings attended by UTEP and EPCC presidents, the three local school superinten- 
dents and other local leaders work out the details of the plan, ranging from admissions require- 
ments to course offerings to how to set up a health clinic in a local school. 

The collaborative was launched formally three years ago, yet the citys leaders have been work- 
ing on initiatives linking K-12 to higher education since 1991. In the groups three-page mis- 
sion statement, academic success was defined as a series of competencies that would allow stu- 
dents to complete grade 14 with all career and universit)' options open to them. As program 
sponsors have acknowledged, it will take several years for all aspects of the plan to be imple- 
mented and results to be evident. 
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Virginia is the 12th-largest state in the nation, and it has the llth-largest black population, 
according to the 1990 Census. Virginias record on measures of child health, education, and 
welfare is the best of the Southern states — 1 5th among all 50 states and D.C. — according to 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 

Virginia was one of the original Adams states, and submitted statewide desegregation plans to 
OCR. When the states plans expired in 1986, OCR did not find the state in compliance with 
Title VI and continued its oversight. OCRs final evaluation of the state is still pending. 

There are 15 public four-year institutions and 24 public two-year institutions in the state sys- 
tem. Virginia supports two public HBCUs, Norfolk State and Virginia State universities. In 
1992, enrollment in public institutions reached almost 298,000, with 163,000 in four-year col- 
leges and universities and 134,000 in two-year colleges. 

Progress toward goals: In its 1978 plan (which was accepted by OCR in early 1979), Virginia 
established the goal of eliminating the disparity between black and white college-going rates by 
the 1982-83 academic year. In 1978, 37 percent of the states black high school graduates 
enrolled as first-time freshmen in the fall, compared with 42 percent of white high school grad- 
uates. By 1982-83, the gap widened, with 41 percent of white high school graduates attending 
college in the fall and 31 percent of their black peers doing so. Comparable data is not avail- 
able for more recent years. 

Comparison of high school graduates to freshmen: Proportions among high school gradu- 
ates and first-time freshmen are almost equal for blacks, Hispanics, and whites. 

During the 1980s, Virginia doubled the number of black undergraduates enrolled in public 
TWIs. In 1980, black students accounted for 7 percent of the full-time undergraduates at 
Virginia's TWIs, and this proportion rose to 10 percent in 1992. 

During the 1980s, the number and proportion of white undergraduates at the state's HBCUs 
doubled from 3 percent to 6 percent. 

■ Blacks achieved a 22 percent gain in bachelor's degrees from 1979 to 1991, yet this rate of 
increase trailed the gains registered by whites and by the total student population in the 
state. Alio, despite the growth in black enrollment, their share of degrees declined slightly 

■ The number of Ph.D.'s earned by blacks increased from 27 in 1979 to 42 in 1991; their 
proportion among all doctorate recipients remained the same (5 percent). 

■ Blacks more than doubled their enrollments at first professional schools in Virginia from 
1982 to 1992. The rate of growth for blacks was 10 times the growth rate for the rest of 
the student population, thereby enabling blacks to double their share of enrollments dur- 
ing the period. 

■ Blacks also showed sizable gains in graduate school enrollments from 1982 to 1992, but 
the overall student population showed a similar increase. As a result, the proportion of 
blacks among graduate students remained the same during this period. 
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In 1991, 8 percent of the faculty at Virginias public higher education institutions were black; 
the proportion of blacks was slightly higher among administrators (10 percent). 



Innovative 
Program/Policy 



Established with the goa! of increasing the pool of minorit}' students who are prepared for col- 
lege, the Better Information Project reaches out to students and their parents, and focuses on 
several activities: introducing Virginias colleges and universities, outlining admissions require- 
ments and procedures, explaining the financial aid ,'roress, and encouraging students to enroll 
in college prep classes. Run jointly by the State Council of Higher Education and the 
Department of Education, the project funds presentations, publications, programs, and 
statewide workshops. Since 1989, project staff and representatives have made more than 250 
presentations to parents, students, and counselors in schools, churches, community centers, 
and via statewide televised broadcasts. The project has distributed more than 785,000 publica- 
tions (books and posters), targeting students in grades 3-12 and their parents. In addition, the 
council has produced a series of videos on planning for college and explaining financial aid, and 
the series is distributed to all schools and public libraries. Two programs have evolved through 
the project: the Higher Education, Schools and Communit)' Partnership program, which spon- 
sors tutoring, mentoring, teacher training, and leadership activities; and the Summer Pre- 
College Awareness program, which has provided almost 1,700 high school students the oppor- 
tunic)' to live and learn on a college campus. The statewide workshops focus on SAT prepara- 
tion for students and on the admissions and financial aid process for students and their parents. 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition-of Full-Tmiff Faculty at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 





Total 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Other 


University of Alabama 


918 


23 


848 


4 


43 


Auburn University 


1160 


22 


1073 


10 


55 


Alabama State University' 


195 


123 


51 


0 


21 


Alabama A&M University* 


280 


146 


71 


0 


63 


Other four-year universities 


4760 


482 


3955 


54 


269 


Bishop State Community College* 


51 


36 


14 


0 


1 


Other community colleges 


1832 


230 


1589 


9 


4 


State Total 


9196 


1062 


7601 


77 


456 














University of Florida 


3191 


89 


2861 


68 


173 


Florida State University 


1170 


41 


1083 


15 


31 


Florida A&M University* 


356 


229 


104 


2 


21 


Other four-year universities 


8010 


358 


6733 


480 


439 


Community colleges 


4784 


436 


4036 


248 


64 


State Total 


17511 


1153 


14817 


813 


728 














University of Georgia 


1564 


51 


1427 


11 


75 


Georgia State University 


780 


45 


699 


6 


30 


Savannah State College* 


121 


60 


45 


1 


15 


Fort Valley State College* 


107 


62 


36 


0 


9 


Albany State College* 


138 


87 


39 


1 


11 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


681 


19 


575 


4 


83 


Other four-year universities 


5988 


778 


4921 


65 


224 


Two-year colleges 


2028 


208 


1760 


38 


22 


State Total 


11407 


1310 


9502 


126 


469 



* Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities IHBCUsI 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of Full-Time Faculty at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 





Total 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Other 














University ot Kentucky (Lexington! 


1658 


35 


1515 


7 


101 


University of Louisville 


1132 


31 


995 


20 


86 


Kentucky State University* 


123 




10 


n 
u 


15 


Other four-year universities 


3437 


li 






83 


Community colleges 


1218 


C£2 

DD 


1 191 

1 1 £. 1 


A 

nr 


27 


State Total 


7568 




03/ J 


tap 


112 

•J IX. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 












Louisiana State University 


1559 


flO 

4^ 


1 OQO 
1 Sol 


I u 


106 


Grambling State University' 


272 


181 


54 


1 


36 


Southern University-Baton Rouge* 


479 


348 


66 


4 


61 


Southern University-New Orleans' 


120 


72 


33 


5 


10 


Southern University-Shreveport 


61 


51 


10 


0 


0 


Other four-year universities 


5734 


336 


4981 


107 


310 


Community colleges 


569 


113 


430 


7 


19 


State Total 


8794 


1143 


6966 


143 


542 




University ot Maryland 

University of Maryland-Eastern Shore' 

Morgan State University* 

Bowie State University* 

Coppin State College" 

Other four-year universities 

Community colleges 

State Total 

' Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities IHBCUsl 



2157 


106 


1818 


31 


202 


251 


74 


159 


0 


18 


245 


162 


60 


0 


23 


122 


82 


36 


1 


3 


105 


72 


24 


0 


9 


5724 


181 


5071 


98 


374 


1965 


151 


1740 


21 


53 


10569 


828 


8908 


151 


682 
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facial ana Ethnic Composition of Fuil-Time Faculty at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 







Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Other 


PflRlifiiHI 


Total 














UlllVclbUy ui iVMSSISSippi 


467 


16 


430 


3 


18 


Mississippi State Uiiiversitv 


765 


23 


701 


5 


36 


University of Southern Mississippi 


679 


19 


644 


2 


14 


Jackson State University' 


302 


183 


75 


3 


41 


Alcorn State l)niupr<;itv* 


152 


91 


26 


1 


34 


Mississippi Valley State University 


98 


73 


14 


1 


10 


Other four-year universities 


1180 


87 


1037 


5 


51 


Community colleges 


1720 


191 


1524 


1 


4 


aiaie total 


5363 


683 


4451 


21 


208 


■ti i'ii 1 1 1 B.'Ti' tl'J M ! w.™ 












universiiy ot Nortn Larolina 


1912 


61 


1758 


28 


65 


i>juriii uaruiind otare university 


1452 


70 


1304 


17 


61 


Nortn uaroiina Lentral University 


244 


151 


82 


2 


9 


North Carolina A&T University* 


347 


209 


99 


0 


39 


Winston-Salem State University* 


145 


92 


43 


2 


8 


Favetteville State Univpr<;ifv* 


1 QC 
loO 


107 


56 


3 


19 


Elizabeth City State University* 


102 


59 


23 


1 


19 


Other four-year universities 


8870 


421 


8025 


95 


329 


uommuniiy colleges 


4163 


358 


3726 


13 


66 


dldlc lOlai 


17420 


1528 


15116 


161 


615 














Pennsylvania State University 


2508 


55 


2243 


32 


178 


Cheyney State University* 


107 


60 


37 


0 


10 


Other four-year universities 


21567 


638 


19499 


326 


1104 


Community colleges 


2393 


91 


2258 


16 


28 


State Total 


26575 


844 


24037 


374 


1320 



■ Denotes Histotically Black Colleges and Universitifis IHBCUsI 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of Full-Time Faculty at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 



TENNESSEE 



Total Black White Hispanic Other 



University of Tennessee 


1882 


■7*5 




1 A 

14 




Memphis State Universitv 


754 


41 


654 


8 


51 


Tennessee State University* 


323 


154 


142 


1 


26 


Tennessee Technological University 


366 


15 


321 


3 


27 


Other four-year universities 


5905 


371 


5202 


75 


257 


Shelby State Community CollegtJ 


117 


39 


73 


0 


5 


Other community colleges 


1343 


130 


1196 


4 


13 


State Total 


10830 


823 


9314 


105 


448 














University of Texas 


2101 


47 


18R1 


72 


1 n 1 

101 


Texas A&M University 


1925 


26 


1711 


61 


i27 


Texas Southern University* 


535 


426 


54 


13 


42 


Texas Tech University 


881 


7 


777 


18 


59 


Prairie View A&M University* 


230 


167 


30 


4 


29 


Other four-year universities 


17483 


360 


15231 


799 


1093 


Community colleges 


8450 


486 


7096 


735 


132 


State Total 


31585 


1519 


26780 


1703 


1583 














University of Virginia 


1653 


39 


1523 


17 


74 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


1399 


60 


1263 


16 


60 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


1646 


39 


150O 


15 


92 


Virginia State University* 


205 


134 


54 


0 


17 


Norfolk State University* 


339 


226 


79 


1 


33 


College of William and Mary 


473 


12 


442 


3 


16 


Other four-year universities 


5345 


382 


4697 


40 


226 


Community colleges 


1986 


134 


1807 


17 


28 


State Total 


13046 


1026 


11365 


109 


546 



■ Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities IHBCUsI 



Source: U S Emial Employmem Opportunity Commission. tEO 6 Higher Eo..:3tion Slati Information Survey (19911 
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[ Raci^ and Ethnic Composition of Fuii-Time Administrators at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 



Total Black Hispanic White Other 



ALABAMA 



University of Alabama 


54 


1 


0 


5.3 


0 


Auburn University 


128 


3 


0 


124 


1 


Alabama State University* 


11 


3 


0 


2 


0 


Alabama A&M University" 


22 


20 


0 


1 


1 


Other four-year universities 


239 


20 


1 


217 


1 


Bishop State Community College 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Other community colleges 


98 


18 


0 


80 


0 


State Total 


556 


75 


1 


477 


3 














University of Florida 


9/1/1 


Q 

y 


2 


3Zy 


4 


Florida State University 


/D 


D 


L 


DD 


2 


Florida A&M University* 


DO 


/!/! 

44 


0 


8 


3 


Other fof-year universities 




^ 1 
4 1 


ZD 


Con 

539 


1 / 


Community colleges 


9R/1 


lX> 


JLi 


Tl 1 


i 


State Total 


1 JDI 








28 


GEORGIA ^^^^^^^H 












University of Georgia 


148 


5 


0 


138 


5 


Georgia State University 


138 


12 


0 


126 


0 


Savannah State College* 


16 


11 


0 


3 


2 


Fort Valley State College* 


30 


24 


0 


4 


2 


Albany State College* 


5 


4 


0 


1 


0 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


64 


0 


0 


62 


2 


Other four-year universitie-3 


610 


62 


0 


543 


5 


Two-year colleges 


152 


19 


0 


131 


2 


State Total 


1163 


137 


0 


1008 


18 



' Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUsi 
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Racial and Ethnic ComDosition of Full-Time Administrators at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 



Total Black Hispanic White Other 



KENTUCKY 



University of Kentucky (Lexington) 


76 


3 


0 


70 


3 


University of Louisville 


40 


1 


\ 


38 


0 


Kentucky State University* 


8 


4 


0 


3 


1 


Other four-year universities 


245 


0 


0 


242 


0 


Community colleges 


54 


2 


0 


62 


0 


State Total 


423 


13 


1 


405 


4 



LOUISIANA 



Louisiana State University 


148 


0 


1 


146 


1 


Grambling State University" 


36 


28 


0 


4 


4 


Southern University-Baton Rouge* 


35 


32 


0 


2 


1 


Southern University-New Orleans' 


13 


10 


0 


2 


1 


Other four-year universities 


456 


27 


4 


415 


10 


Community colleges 


38 


5 


1 


31 


1 


State Total 


726 


102 


6 


600 


18 



MARYLAND 



University of Maryland 


121 


11 


0 


104 


6 


University of Maryland-Eastern Shore"" 


20 


11 


0 


9 


0 


Morgan State University* 


10 


10 


0 


0 


0 


Bowie State University* 


4 


2 


0 


2 


0 


Coppin State College* 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Other four-year universities 


203 


8 


1 


193 


1 


Community colleges 


63 


3 


1 


59 


0 


State Total 


423 


46 


2 


368 


7 



* Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUsi 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of Full-Time Administrators at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 






Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Other 




MISSISSIPPI 














Mississippi State University 


51 


2 


0 


48 


1 


University of Southern Mississippi 


106 


6 


0 


100 


0 


Jackson State University* 


14 


12 


0 


2 


0 


Alcorn State University* 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi Valley State University* 


9 


7 


0 


1 


1 


Other four-year universities 


38 


1 


0 


37 


0 


Community colleges 


18 


3 


0 


15 


0 


State Total 


238 


33 


0 


203 


2 




NORTH CAROUNA: 














University of North Carolina 


264 


11 


2 


248 


3 


North Carolina State University 


131 


5 


0 


123 


3 


North Carolina Central University* 


22 


18 


0 


4 


0 


North Carolina AST University* 


22 


22 


0 


0 


0 


Winston-Salem State University* 


5 


4 


0 


1 


0 


Fayetteville State University* 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Elizabeth City State University* 


8 


7 


0 


1 


0 


Other four-year universities 


413 


31 


2 


374 


6 


Community colleges 


10 


2 


0 


8 


0 


State Total 


878 


103 


4 


759 


12 




PENNSYLVANIA 














Pennsylvania State University 


200 


6 


0 


192 


2 


Other four-year universities 


999 


44 


4 


927 


24 


Community colleges 


15? 




n 

u 




n 
0 


State Total 


1351 


54 


4 


1264 


29 


• Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities iHBCUsl 
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Racial and Ethnic Composition of Full-Time Administrators at Selected Public Institutions, 1991 (continued) 




lotai 


macK 


nib|idiiiu 


White 


Other 


Itennessee ^^^^^^^^^H 












University of Tennessee 


IRfl 
1 ou 


8 


0 


152 


0 


iVlemphis State University 


0/ 




n 


63 


2 


Tennessee State University* 


22 


13 


0 


9 


0 


Tennessee Technological University 


44 


3 


1 




n 

u 


Other four-year universities 


305 


41 


0 


260 


4 


Shelby State Community College 


5 


3 


0 


2 


0 


Other community colleges 


49 


0 


0 


49 


0 


State Total 


652 


70 


1 


575 


6 


II TEXAS ^^^^^^^^1 












University of Texas 


01 


£. 


1 

1 


77 


1 


Texas A&M University 


1 1 c 

1 Id 


1 
1 


1 

1 


109 


4 


Texas Southern University* 


37 


36 


0 


1 


0 


Texas Tech University 


14 


0 


n 

u 


1 A 


n 

u 


Prairie View A&M University* 


23 


19 


0 


2 


2 


Other four-year universities 


984 


30 


52 


886 


16 


Community colleges 


152 


10 


15 


125 


2 


State Total 


1406 


98 


69 


1214 


25 


II VIRGINIA ^^^^^^^^B 












University of Virginia 


Hoo 




2 


401 


7 


Virginia Commonwealth University 




0 

<j 


0 


82 


1 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


BR 


1 
1 


n 


84 


1 


Virginia State University* 


22 


19 


0 


2 


1 


Norfolk State University* 


20 


19 


0 


1 


0 


College of William and Mary 


30 


2 


0 


28 


0 


Other four-year universities 


354 


34 


3 


316 


1 


Community colleges 


in 


18 


1 


205 


3 


State Total 


1264 


125 


6 


1119 


14 


' Denotes Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 













Source; U S Equal Emplovment Opporlunitv Commission. EEO-6 Higher Educaiion Stall Inlotmalion Survey 
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APPENDIX B 



Model Higher 
Education 
desegre.gation 
Order 



Throughout this report we have stressed the importance 
of leadership — from state officials, educators, businesses, 
and private citizens — in creating student-centered, 
comprehensive, and accountable systems of higher edu- 
cation. We believe that voluntary leadership, working 
vigorously to provide comprehensive approaches to 
opportunit)', is preferable to action mandated by court 
order. The best resolution to the issues that we treat in 
this report will come about through enlightened, com- 
mitted, and concerted efforts from diverse sectors of 
society. 



We recognize, however, that courts have played, and 
in all likelihood will continue to play, central roles in 
ensuring equality of educational opportunity. Staff has 
consequendy prepared the following model order which 
incorporates many of our recommendations. It is our 
hope that it will be helpful to those courts which, in the 
future, may have to respond to the United States 
Supreme Court's decision in U.S. v. Fordice. 
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UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF AZALEA 



Case No. 2000 

Carlton Webster, et aJ., 

Plaintiffs, 

V. 

State of Azalea, et ai.. 

Defendants. 



ORDER 
January 15, 1996 

This case was brought by a group of black students in the State of Azalea on behalf of them- 
selves and others similarly situated. These plaintiffs, Carlton Webster, et al., alleged that the State of 
Azalea, the Azalea Board of Higher Education, its State Commissioner of Higher Education, the 
Azalea State University Board, and the Central Universiry Board had all failed in their obligation 
dismantle the de segregated system of higher education in Azalea in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.' 

After a 40-day trial, the Court found on August 1 5, 1995, that the defendants (collectively 
"Azalea") had failed in their affirmative obligation to dismantle the dual system of higher education 
to the extent practicable. We will not recount the specifics of that failure here, as they are discussed 
fully in our previous order. In sum, however, the Court found that numerous Azalea policies, prac- 
tices, and conditions discriminate against minorit}' students, that much of this discrimination is 
traceable to the States prior system of de jure segregation in higher education and that, with rare 
exceptions, most of the offending policies, practices, and conditions have educationally sound, prac- 
ticable, and nondiscriminatory alternatives. 6^.5. m Foidice, 112 S. Ct. 2727 (1992). 

We found that the States perpetuation of segregated conditions had two grave effects on 
educational opportunity in Azalea. First, these policies and practices together maintained a system 
that directed most white students to traditionally white institutions ("TWls") and most black stu- 
dents to historically black colleges and universities ("HBCUs"). In other words, despite nominally 
race-neutral admissions policies (of which some students on campuses throughout Azalea have taken 
advantage), there is not truly free choice among postsecondary institutions in Azalea. As a result, for 
example, while blacks make up 30 percent of Azaleas population and 24 percent of high school grad- 
uates, they make up only 15 percent of the States entering freshmen and only 10 percent of the 
entering class at Azaleas TWIs. In contrast, 94 percent of the students entering Azaleas HBCUs are 
blacks. 



1. (Carlton Webster, iv til., also sued the .State Board of Elementary and Secondary Education claiming that it had failed in its afFir- 
inative obligation to remed)' to the extent practicable the vestiges of" segregation in public school districts throughout the State, 
including the high dropout rate for minority students. I'laintifTs also claimed that this failure exacerbated the continuing discrimi- 
nation against blacks in public higher education, ''inally, plaintifTs claimed in particular that the State's testing requirements for high 
school graduation discriminate against minority students in violation of Title VI and also reduce the college-eligible population of 
minority students. Because of the complexity of these claims and their relationship to nimierous pending desegregation suits in which 
the State has not previously been named as a defendant, this Court severed the claims against the elementary and secondary defen- 
dants and proceeded to trial against the higher education defendants first. 



Second, the educational opportunities afforded to minority students in Azalea on the whole 
are not comparable to those afforded whites; at both TWIs and HBCUs many minority students do 
not have equal educational opportunities. At TWIs, for example, inhospitable campus climates and 
overwhelmingly white faculties (only 2 percent of full-time faculty at Azaleas TWIs is minority) con- 
tribute to a substantially lower graduation rate for minority students. Indeed, less than 7 percent of 
the 1995 graduates of TWIs were black. At HBCUs, inadequate facilities, fewer resources, and lim- 
ited programs restrict opportunities for many frequently underprepared students. Furthermore, 40 
percent of black postsecondary students attend two-year community colleges and only 7 percent of 
these students transfer to four-year institutions. 

Having found Azalea liable and identified in our previous order these, and other, ongoing 
effects of its unremedied violation, we gave the parties three months to attempt to develop a joint 
remedial plan or, in the alternative, to present their own proposed remedies. The parties were not 
able to reach a consensus and their individual submissions are inadequate to desegregate the system. 
After 30 days of additional testimony about the parties' remedial proposals, we find that the States 
initial remedial plan is inadequate to desegregate its system of higher education to the excent prac- 
ticable but that the plaintiffs' proposals, on the other hand, give inadequate weight to Azalea's legit- 
imate educational concerns. 

Therefore, the Court is compelled to order its own remedy. Nevertheless, in recognition of 
the deference owed to educators, the Court offers alternative remedies to Azalea wherever possible 
and leaves the overall coordination of remedial efforts in the State's hands. The Court is cognizant 
of the fact that its remedies must be consistent with "sound educational practices." Therefore, the 
Court has relied heavily on the recommendations of educational experts and policymakers from 
throughout the region in formulating the remedial alternatives presented here. Nine months from 
today, the State must submit a revised remedial plan consistent with this order. The other parties 
may submit written comments on this plan, and 10 months from today all parties will appear before 
the Court for a status conference concerning this plan and its implementation. 

While the specific remedial measures approved by the Court have been drawn from dis- 
parate sources, including the views of educational leaders and the submissions of the parties, and are 
set forth according to the particular vestige of segregation to which they most directly relate, the 
State is encouraged to develop its new remedial plan in a comprehensive rather than a fragmented 
fashion. Indeed, the Court will evaluate the plan and its success according to the following criterion: 
Does Azalea offer all students without regard to race a free choice among public postsecondary insti- 
tutions and equal educational opportunities throughout its system of public higher education? 

Free choice and opportunit)' are measured by whether, ab.sent discriminatory conditions, 
minority students attend college, graduate, pursue postgraduate studies, and obtain advanced 
degrees in roughly the same proportions as their white peers. It is appropriate, therefore, that this 
Court look for measurable progress toward these goals. The Court will require the defendants to 
report their progre.ss annually in the foregoing areas. 

The defendants claim that minorit)' participation at all levels of postsecondary education is 
limited by inadequate elemeiitaiy and .secondary preparation. This appears true, but it is no defense. 
While this Court agreed, for procedural purposes, to allow the plaintiffs' claims against elementary 
and secondary authorities to proceed .separately, we will not allow the State, which is ultimately 
responsible for both elementary and secondary schools and higher education, to absolve one of its 
parts for the failings of another. The same State government that is responsible for operating the 
higher education systems also controls many crucial elements of the public .schools. Therefore, as set 
forth below, if the State's higher education authorities believe that reforms at the elementary and .sec- 
ondary level are nece.ssary for it to meet the accountability standards set forth above, they should 
pursue them. 

In addition, the Court finds that absent the continuing vestiges of .segregation in Azalea's 
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colleges and universities, more minority students would attend TWIs, more white students would 
attend HBCUs, and more blacks would be on the fiiculry at TWIs. Thus the remedial plan required 
by this order should move the system in these directions as much as is practicable and consistent with 
sound educational practices. The Court will require Azalea to report annually its progress in each of 
these areas as well. 

The specific remedial actions discussed below are of two general types. In each area. Azalea 
may either directly eliminate discriminatory policies, practices, or conditions or may seek, through 
other means, to alleviate their effects. "Only by eliminating a remnant [of the dual system] that con- 
tinues to foster segregation or by negating insofar as possible its segregative impact can the State sat- 
isfy its constitutional obligation. {Fordice, 1 12 S. Ct. at 2744, O'Connor, J., concurring). The evi- 
dence submitted concerning the parties' initial remedial proposals made clear that there are often 
practical drawbacks to either approach. For example, the Court does not feel qualified to mandate 
whether, or how, particular standardized tests should be used in admissions decisions, despite the 
voluminous evidence and lengthy expert testimony on this subject. Thus, while it is clear that Azalea 
currently relies too much on standardized admissions tests, it is unclear precisely how the State's poli- 
cies should be changed to be nondiscriminatory. On the other hand, the secondary school interven- 
tion programs proposed by the plaintiffs likely would effectively increase minority ACT scores, but 
would do so at great cost. State authorities must, within limits, be free to balance these competing 
considerations. 

Let those limits be clear, however; the State must adopt a systemwide remedy that is effec- 
tive — not necessarily in achieving racial balance among institutions or in producing identical aca- 
demic results (see 112 S. Ct. at 2736 n.4) — but effective in ensuring free choice, unfettered by rem- 
nants of State-mandated segregation, and equal opportunity throughout the system, regardless of 
race While there are no fixed benchmarks for student enrollment or student success that the Court 
here mandates, the Court will look to the results of Azalea's remedial efforts in the areas identified 
above to assist it in determining when the vestiges of segregation are eliminated to the extent practicable. 

The basic building blocks which the Court finds necessary to the development of a sys- 
temwide remedy for Azalea that is adequate to this task are set forth below: 

1 . Admissions Standards. 

a. Undergraduate. This Court found that Azalea's undergraduate admissions stan- 
dards are traceable to past segregation and have a present discriminatory effect. Azalea's first remedi- 
al option in this area is to adopt modified admissions standards that (1) are appropriately tailored to 
nondiscriminatory institutional missions (see infra Section 3) and (2) are fair predictors of student 
success at each institution, assuming appropriate support and the elimination of discrimination. The 
State should reevaluate its proposed admissions policies in light of the nondiscriminatory institu- 
tional mission designations discussed below. In doing so, the State should not assume that student 
success rates in the present system are necessarily an appropriate yardstick for developing admi.'isions 
standards for a desegregated system; in other words, the State cannot use inadequacies in the current 
system as an excuse for not admitting more black students. Furthermore, to the extent that the State 
requires certain high school courses for admissions, it should ensure that these courses are available 
in all of its public high schools. If they are not, an exception to the policy must be allowed. 

The State's second remedial option, secondary school intervention programs in the student 
admissions area, wa.s proposed by the plaintiffs. While the Court will not at this point mandate such 
intervention (see supra Note 1 ), the State should consider whether improved secondary school prepa- 
ration could alleviate the discriminatory effects of its admissions policies. A number of specific pro- 
posals were made by the plaintiffs to increase minority participation in college preparatory courses. 
This method could help the State both in its effort to increase minority admissions to its TWIs and 
to meet the educational needs of these students. 



b. Graduate and Professional. The Court also found that Azaleas graduate and pro- 
fessional school adir.issions policies are traceable to past segregation and have a discriminatory effect 
on minority students. Azaleas admissions standards should be reformed to employ nondiscrimina- 
tory predictors of student success. In addition, based on the evidence presented, the Court finds that 
there is no reason why Azalea's undergraduate programs should not be expected to prepare a rough- 
ly equivalent proportion of minority and nonminority students for advanced studies. 1 he State's fail- 
ure to do so may indicate educational vestiges of segregation in its undergraduate programs. (See, 
e.g., Milliken v. Bradley, 43.3 U.S. 267 (1977).) At a minimum, the evidence showed that a narrow 
curriculum, an inhospitable campus climate, and overwhelmingly white faculties at Azalea's TWls 
contribute to this problem. Therefore, in addition to reexamining its graduate admissions policies, 
the State should offer greater support for minority undergraduate students. Plaintiffs have suggest- 
ed several viable options in this regard. (See infi-a Section 8.) In addition, the State should consider 
adopting programs — and providing appropriate incentives — that encourage minority students to 
pursue advanced academic degrees and careers as faculty at higher education institutions in the State. 

2. Program Duplication. 

Program duplication at proximate institutions arose out of segregation and continues to 
have a discriminatory effect throughout the State and at every level of higher education. With the 
exception of core areas of undergraduate instruction, the burden is on the State to demonstrate to 
the Court why any program duplication between proximate institutions should be allowed. Such 
duplication perpetuates the dual system and unnecessarily drains resources away from other educa- 
tional needs. The State's plan must include the means by which it will eliminate all unnecessary pro- 
gram duplication. 

3. Mission Assignments. 

The State's Mission Statements for its higher education institutions also reflect and perpet- 
uate the segregated system. The evidence made clear that mere tinkering will not cure this defect. 
New Mission Statements must ultimately be driven by a systemwidc plan as much as by historical 
institutional roles. This may require dramatic changes for some institutions. 

The State's Mission Statements currently reflect two parallel systems: the Azalea State sys- 
tem and the Central system — one white and one black; one disproportionately overfunded, the 
other underfunded; and one where academic offerings are significantly broader in scope than at the 
other. This may not continue. Mission differentiation is most critical at proximate institutions. 1 he 
way in which missions are defined should guide how program duplication is eliminated. Moreover, 
as in the area of program duplication, so long as a disproportionate number of the plaintiff class 
attend HBCUs. these institutions should be given primary consideration for enhanced missions. 

4. Unequal Facilities. 

The disparity in facilities between TWls and HBCUs reflects and perpetuates the segregat- 
ed system of higher education in Azalea. While the defendants owe no duty to individual institu- 
tions themselves, it remains the case that a disproportionate number of black students, in part as a 
result of numerous State practices, attend HBCUs and that these institutions' facilities are not equal 
to those at TWls. Consistent with the new Mission Statements described above, Azalea must 
upgrade the f^icilities at HBCUs as a priority This will serve two important remedial purposes. First, 
it will immediately benefit the black students now attending them who, this Court finds, have been 
provided with unequal educational opportunities on the basis of their race. Second, it will help to 
level the playing field on which, in the future, all institutions in the Azalea system will compete freely 
for the enrollment of students of all races, based not on their history of segregation, but on their 
unique missions and high-quality programs. 
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5. Number of Institutions. 

Azalea maintains a dozen institutions, six of which constitute pairs of proxiniate white and 
black institutions. We found that this practice contributes to the perpetuation of racially identifiable 
enrollments at these institutions. Three of the four predominantly black institutions constitute the 
Central system. The fourth is a community college. The three proximate white institutions are part 
of the Azalea State system. The other predominantly white institutions, including another commu- 
nity college, are also part of the Azalea State system. The State proposed to close Central Tech, an 
HBCU located proximately to Western Azalea State Universit)', a TWI in Dogwood City. The plain- 
tiffs did not propose the closure or merger of any institutions. 

The Court finds that the closure of Central Tech is an inappropriate remedy because it 
would disproportionately harm black students currently attending Central Tech and other black .stu- 
dents living in Western Azalea. Merger would be an appropriate remedy only in the absence of any 
other available educadonally sound alternative and if it can be accomplished in a manner that 
increases, rather than decreases, educational opportunities for minority students. The State should 
also determine whether the new institudonal missions of its reformed system establish sound edu- 
cational reasons for maintaining two distinct institutions in Dogwood City. For example, if other 
systemic reforms bring high-profile, high-demand programs and a unique nonracial institutional 
mission to Central Tech, merger may not be necessary. 

6. Faculty Composition. 

Aspects of facult)' composition of public postsecondary institutions in Azalea also are trace- 
able to the segregated system and help to perpetuate its adverse effects on minority students. At 
TWIs, the percentage of full-time faculty who are minority is only approximately 2 percent. In con- 
trast, at the HBCUs 60 percent of the faculty members are black. The Court finds that this pattern 
did not occur by chance and is not without effect on student enrollment decisions. As long as the 
faculties at TWIs are so dispropordonately white, they are likely to be identified as white schools. 
Moreover, the testimony indicates that the paucity of blacks on the faculties at Azaleas TWIs may 
serve as a barrier to academic success for many minority students. 

Several options are available to help remedy this situation. First, Azalea should provide 
incentives to TWIs to hire minorities. Second, Azalea should attempt to increase the number of 
"home-grown" minority Ph.D. s it produces. Third, the State should rely on adjunct and visiting fac- 
ulty to increase temporarily the minority presence at TWIs while more permanent efforts are pur- 
sued. Azalea's revised plan should include such measures and a realistic budget for each. 

7. Campus Climate. 

Like the overwhelmingly white faculties at the TWIs, other aspects of campus life sun'ive 
from the days of segregation and continue to act as a deterrent to minority enrollment and a barri- 
er to student success. Azalea must do all that it practicably can to improve the campus climate. Azalea 
should consider symposia, student activities, and services to educate majority faculty and students 
and to support minority students. One option for supporting minority students would be to hire 
advisers and mentors for minority students. Such advisers could provide social and academic support 
to promote increased college completion rates and postgraduate studies. Azalea should also consid- 
er adopting a "Freshman Year of Studie.s" program at its four-year colleges to counsel and advise all 
students and help them make the transition from high school to college life and academic work. 

8. Curriailiini. 

Another aspect of campus climate at TWIs in Azalea also reflects the segregated system. The 
curriculum at Azalea State, for example, does not incorporate black thought, culture, and history 
This deficiency, among other thing.s, contributes to distance betv/een races and feelings of isoladon 



among minority studeni.v Together these factors deter ininoriry enrollment and hamper student success. 

Azalea should suhmit a detailed plan for the inclusion of the contributions of blacks and 
other minority groups throughout the curriculum. 



9. High School Rea uitment. 

Azalea State and other TWIs have failed to recruit minority students, while they aggressively 
recruit white students. Similarly, Central and Azaleas other HBCUs aggressively recruit blacks while 
not actively seeking white applicants. This must change. 

The basic remedy for this practice is obvious; each institution must recruit other-race stu- 
dents. In particular, the TWIs should recruit aggressively in predominantly black high schools. In 
addition, each institution should establish an other-race scholarship program. Such scholarships 
would both promote access to and diversity at all campuses. In addition, Azalea should consider 
offering more need-based scholarships. Because of demographics in the State, such scholarships 
would also help it overcome the effects of its discrimination against minority students. 
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10. Inadequate Preparation. 

Both Azaleas elementary and secondary schools and its community colleges are dispropor- 
tionately failing to prepare minority students adequately for college. By addressing itself to this fail- 
ure in its elementary and secondary system (which may also be a vestige of segregation, see supra 
Note 1), Azalea can make even greater progress in desegregating its higher education system. Many 
of the possible linkages are consistent with other remedies described in this order. 

For example, in reforming its admissions standards to rely to a greater extent on grades m 
core cour.scs. Azalea should make clear whar its expectations for student preparedness are and 
encourage all school districts to offer these key courses at all schools and for all students. Similarly, 
the State should coordinate its high school graduation and college admissions requirements and 
ensure that neither discriminates against minority students. In addition, the other-race recruiters dis- 
cussed above (see supra Section 9) should coordinate with high school and middle school guidance 
counselors to ensure that they encourage minority students early in their educational careers to plan 
on college and think about TWIs as one of their options. 

Short-term remedies may also be appropriate while the State undertakes the comprehensive 
reform contemplated in this order. These include, but are not limited to, after-school and weekend 
programs, special summer studies, and other enrichment efforts designed to ameliorate the effects of 
inadequate preparation. 

The Court further finds that Azaleas two community colleges can contribute to its efforts 
to overcome what both parties acknowledge to be the inadequate preparation of many students, 
white and black. Furthermore, because one of these community colleges serves a predominantly 
black urban area, by producing better prepared minority students it could contribute substantially 
to diversifying the student enrollment of four-year institutions. However, to do this Azalea must 
ensure that its community colleges are more fully integrated into the system. Azalea should develop 
clear articulation agreements between its community colleges and its four-year institutions. 

Today 60 percent of Azaleas total community college enrollment is black, while systemwidc 
less than 15 percent of Azalea undergraduates are black. This statistic would nor be troubling were 
it not for the fact that Azalea's community college students neither receive an education comparable 
to that at other institutions, nor transfer, in meaningful numbers, to four-year programs. The State, 
therefore, must enhance the effectiveness of community colleges in pursuing that part of their stat- 
ed missions which makes them a gateway to four-year degrees. 

THEREFORE it is hereby ordered that Azalea develop and submit a revised remedial plan, 
including budgets, that is consistent with the foregoing opinion, 
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IT IS j-URTHIiR ORDL{REl) that such plan shall be suhmitted to the C]ourt no later than 
October 15, 19%, 

IT IS FURTHER ORDKRHI) that by July I, 19%, and on July I oFcach succeeding year 
until further notice, the defendants shall jointly submit: 

1. Suident enrollment by race For the last three years for each institution: 

a. in each academic program, 

b. at each level; 

2. Statewide average per-student expenditures by race for the last three years; 

3. Degrees granted by race for the last three years for each institution: 

a. in each academic program, 

b. at each level; 

4. A log of annual capital facilities expenditures for the last three years by institution; 

5. The racial composition of the faculty at each institution and in each department for the 
last three years; and 

6. An update of any remedial measures beyond those set forth in the State's revised plan 
that have been implemented. 

AND IT IS hTJRTHHR ORDKRHD that the plaintiffs response to the revised remedial 
plan shall be filed by October 15, 1996, and that all parties shall appear before this Court on 
November 15, 1996. 

Ordered this 15th day of January, 1996, in Dogwood City, State of Azalea. 
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Panel 
Meetings 
And Hearings 

October 5 & 25, 1993 

Meetings in Washington, D.C. 

December 9, 1993 

Meeting and Hearing in Norfolk, Virginia 

February 9-10, 1994 

Meeting and Hearing in Austin, Texas 

March 31-April 1, 1994 

Meeting and Hearing in New Orleans, Louisiana 
April 6-7, 1994 

Meeting and Hearing in 'lampa, Florida 



Supplementary Meetings 

February 16, 1994 

Perspectives on Testing 
Meeting in New York, N.Y. 

Februrxry 28, 1994 

State Perspectives on Data Needs: A Briefing for the Task Lorce 
Meeting in Adanta, Georgia 

May 11, 1994 

HBCUs and Fordicc. A Discussion with Black College Presidents 
Meenng in Washington, D.C. 
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May 18-19, 1994 

Meeting in Atlanta, Georgia 

June 22-23, 1994 

Meeting in Arlington, Virginia 

September 19-20, 1994 

Meeting in Chantilly, Virginia 

December 15 & 19, 1994 

Meetings in Washington, D.C. 

February 24, 1995 

Meeting in Washington, D.C. 



Hearings on Educational 
Opportunity and 
postsecondary desegregation 

Norfolk State University 

Norfolk, Virginia - December 9, 1993 

Coexistence, Cooperation, and Growth 

Harrison B. Wilson, President, Norfolk State University 
Dana Burnett, Vice President for Student Services and 
Dean of Students, Old Dominion University 

Perspectives from the Pipeline — High School 
Preparation and Recruitment 

Cora Salzberg, Coordinator of Better Information and 
Retention Programs, Council of Higher Education, 
Commonwealth of Virginia 

Corey J. Bradley, Governors High School, Richmond 
Public Schools 

Steve Dennis, Project Focus, Hampton Public Schools 

Systemic Approaches to Preparation and Access 

Gene R. Carter, Sr., Executive Director, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; former 
Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk, Virginia 

Community Colleges and Minority Opportunity 

Arnold R. Oliver, Chancellor, Community College 
System of Virginia 

Legislative Efforts 

Yvonne Miller, State Senator, Commonwealth of 
Virginia 

Perspectives on Minority Admissions 

Linda M. Clement, Director of Undergraduate 
Admissions, University of Maryland at College Park 

Rochell Peoples, Director of Admissions, University of 
Maryland, Eastern Shore 

Minority Identity in a Desegregated Environment 

William P Hytche, President, University of Maryland, 
Eastern Shore 

College Students' Views 

Nick Jordan, Old Dominion Universit)' 
Carlcen Alford, Old Dominion Universit)' 
Brion Battles, Norfolk State University 
Rhonda Taylor, Norfolk State University 



Vestiges Reconsidered 

Andrea Hill Levy, University Counsel, Office of the 
President, Legal Affairs, The University of Maryland 
at College Park 

Programs to Promote Minority Success in a Majority 
Environment 

Paul H. Mazzocchi, Dean, College of Life Sciences, 

University of Maryland at College Park 
Richard May, Banneker Scholar, University of Maryland 

at College Park 

State Policies and Programs 

Robert L. Belle, Jr., Coordinator for Affirmative Action 
Programs, Council of Higher Education, Common- 
wealth of Virginia 

Texas State Capitol 

Austin, Texas - February 10, 1994 

Latino Access: Barriers and Recommendations 

Albert Cortez, Director, Institute for Policy and 
Leadership, Intercultural Development Research 
Association, San Antonio, Texas 

Frank Bonilla, Executive Director, Inter-University 
Project for Latino Research, Centro para los Estudios 
Puertoriquefios, Hunter College, New York, New 
York 

Ensuring Equity 

Al Kauffman, Attorney, Mexican-American Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, San Antonio, Texas 

Policies and Programs to Promote Minoriry Access 
and Retention 

Betty James, Assistant Commissioner for Access and 
Equity, Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, 
Austin, Texas 

Rosario Martinez, Founding Director, The Aldine 
Center, North Harris College, Houston, Texas 

Improving Minority Performance 

Amaury Nora, Associate Professor, College of 
Education, University of Illinois at Chicago 



Views on Climate at a Flagship University 

Terr)' A. Wilson, Associate Director of Public Affairs, 

University of Texas, Austin 
Mercedes de Uriarte, Professor of Journalism, University' 

of Texas, Austin 
Eric Bradley, President, Student Association, University 

of Texas, Austin 
Christina Ibarra, Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de 

Aztlan, University of Texas, Austin 
Dianira Salazar, Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano de 

Aztlan, University of Texas, Austin 

Improving Financial Aid; Policies and Programs 

Ed Codina, Hispanic Association of Colleges and 
Universities, San Antonio, Texas 

College Students' Views 

Elsa Garcia, University of Texas at Brownsville 
Viviana Huerta, Southwest Texas State University 
Hector R. Negrete, Southwest Texas State University 
Eileen Ochs, University of Texas at Brownsville 

Le Meridien Hotel 

New Orleans, Louisiana - April 1, 1994 
PERSPECTIVES ON CaMPUS CLIMATE 

The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Harry Amana, Associate Professor of Journalism 
Michael Jennings, Graduate Student,, Department of 

Political Science 
Theresa Williams, Undergraduate Student 

University of Texas, El Paso 

Henry Ingle, Chair, Department of Communications 

James Jancu, Undergraduate Student 

Beto Lopez, Interim Director, External Relations 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Derrick Broadaway, Graduate Student, School of 
Dentistry 

Michael Pyles, Associate Professor of Gerontology and 

Health Administration 
Horace Wooldridge, Director of Admissions 



Prairie View A&M University 

Gerald Ladig, Ethnic Recruitment Counselor 
Sharon Marshall, Assistant Director of Admissions 
Imran Majumder, Undergraduate Student; President, 

International Students Association 
Kenna Young, Undergraduate Student; President, 

Student Government Association 

The University Center, 
University of South Florida, 
Tampa, Florida - April 7, 1994 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND MINORITY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Minority Opportunity; Systemic Issues 

Betty Castor, President, University of South Florida 

The Community Colleges A Double-Edged Sword 

Steven Zweriing, Program Officer, Education and Culture, 
The Ford Foundation 

Promoting Articulation 

Jack Crocker, Associate Dean of Academic Studies and 
Director of Community College Relations, Universit)' 
of South Florida 

Policies and Programs that Facilitate Minority 
Access to Four-Year Institutions 

Jon Alexiou, Vice President for Education, Miami-Dade 
Community College 

Student Views 

Miesha Agee, Hillsboro Community College 
Aleen Atkins, The University of South Florida 
Brismayda Chirino, Hillsboro Community College 
Erron Osbourne, Miami-Dade Community College 
Claudia Tapia, Florida International Universit)' 
Derrick Rodriguez, The University of South Florida 
Ron Sheehy The University of South Florida 
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IPEDS Coordinator/Sr. Systems Analyst 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Trevor G. Bryan, Esq. 

Bryan, Jupiter, Lewis & Blanson 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Nancy Burton 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 

James A. Cailler 

System President for State Colleges and 

Universities of Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 



Patrick Cailan 

Executive Director, The California Higher 

Education Policy Center 
San Jose, California 

Donald J. Carstenson 

Vice President, Education Services Division 
American College Testing 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Kenneth Dalley 

Assistant Director 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board - 

Administrative Division 
Austin, Texas 

Nathaniel Douglas, Esq. 

Chief, Educational Opportunities Litigation Section, 

Civil Rights Division 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C, 

Melissa L. Goff 

Research Analyst, Arkansas Department of Higher 

Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Walter Haney 

Center for the Study of Testing, Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Patt>' Hill 

Information Systems & Research 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Cathie Hudson 

Assistant Vice Chancellor for Research 
Georgia Board of Regents 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Sylvia Hurtado 

Universit)' of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Roslyn Korb 

Senior Statistician, National Center for Education 

Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Jeanette J. Lim, Esq. 

Director, Policy, Enforcement, and Program Service 
U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C. 

James E. Lyons, Sr. 

President, Jackson State University 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Joseph L. Marks 

Associate Director for Data Services, Southern 

Regional Education Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Thomas Mortenson 

Postsecondary Education Opportunity 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Trer Ott 

State Council of Higher Education for Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 

Faith Paul 

President, The Public Policy Research Consortium 
Northbrook, Illinois 

Hasldn Pounds 

Vice Chancellor for Research, Georgia Board of 

Regents 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Laura Rendon 

Associate Research Professor, Arizona State University 
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Earl S. Richardson 

President, Morgan State Universit)' 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Thomas Satterfiel 

Vice President, Research Division 
American College Testing 
Iowa Cit)', Iowa 

Bill Smith 

Mississippi Institutes of Higher Learning 
Jackson, Mississippi 

David Spence 

Executive Vice Chancellor, University System of 

Florida 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Joseph Szutz 

Vice Chancellor for Research, Georgia Board of 

Regents 
University System of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Larry Tremblay 

Assistant Commissioner for Planning and Research, 

Louisiana Board of Regents 
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Mattielyn Williams 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
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Harrison B. Wilson 

President, Norfolk State University 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Reginald Wilson 

Senior Scholar, American Council on Education 
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Daryl Wright 
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